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NURSING mothers will find that Mellin’s Food 
gives them more strength and increases the flow of 
breast milk. 


AN INTERESTING PROPOSITION.—The state 
ment is made in another column of this paper, 
under the heading of Unmarried Ability, that only 
a selfish, fussy bachelor ean properly design a 
chiffonier. We searcely know whether to agree 
to this statement or not, but there is no doubt 
whatever of the success of the chiffonier in ques- 
tion, which is now on exhibition at the Paine Fur- 
niture Warerooms on Canal Street. It is a marvel 
of convenience, whoever designed it. 

THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE ROYAL DISEASE. 

Sudden changes of weather are especially trying, 
and probably to none more so than to the scrof- 
ulous and consumptive. The progress of scrofula 
during a normal October is commonly great. We 
never think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions and wasting of the bodily substance— 
without thinking of the great good many sufferers 
from it have derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
whose radical and permanent cures of this one 
disease are enough to make it the most famous 
medicine in the world. There is probably not a 
city or town where Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not 
proved its merit in more homes than one, in arrest- 
ing and completely eradicating scrofula, which. is 
almost as serious and as much to be feared as its 
near relative—consumption. 





Loss OF APPETITE is ‘commonly gradual; one dish 
after another is set aside tith few remain. These are 
not eaten with much relish, and:are often so light as not 
to afford much nourishment. Loss of appetite is one of 
the first indications that the system.is running down, 
and there is nothing else so good for it as Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of all tonics. Accept no Substitute for 
Hood's. 
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GEMS OF SONG 


for the Sunday School. 








By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 





288 Pages. Full Bound in Cloth. 
$25.00 per 100. —— Copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





Meyer’s 
Scofield’s 
and Torrey’s 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Appear each month in The Record 
of ‘Christian Work. 

The Devotional Siotins - the Sunday School 
Lessons by Rev. . r, The Heart of the 
Lesson by Rev ©. 1. Se ‘field ‘and The Golden le ~ 
Homil es by Rev. R. A. Torrey, make this de- 
partment one of the best helps published for 
Sunda ay School teachers. 

{te Send a postal card with your adress 
for a free sample copy to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
East Northfield, Mass. 

















NOW READY! 
The Authorized and Offical 


LIFE OF WiLLIAM McKINLEY 


A complete and gg Life of President Me- 
Kinley written by Hon. J. R. Youne, formerly 
clerk U. 8. Senate. Every period to tragic end 
brilliantly depicted. Filled with beautiful half-tone 
pictures with portraits of our Leading Statesmen. 
AGENTS Live agents can earn small fortune sell- 

ing this bookw Beats all others as quick 
WANTED seller. Agents’ terms most liberal ever 
offered. This is the opportunity of your life. Send 
10 cents for sample volume outfit. Send to-day. 
McKINLEY’S MEM- ee a ae bs S- 

criptive 1istorica ize 

ORIAL PICTURE. 16x20. Goes like wildfire. 
Agents make 500 per cent. profit. Send 25 cents for 
sample picture. Address 


THE PROVIDENCE CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that has yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition 
should be in the hands of every student of the Bible.”— The Independent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 














NEWEST BOOKS OF INTEREST 





en New England Leaders 


By WILLISTON WALKER, Ph. * oe D.D. 480 pp. 
Uncut edges, gilt top. $2 0 
“ Such volumes are an ee hal to manhood and 
true character. They reveal the sturdiness, large- 
ness, and courage necessary in the men who are to 
P thor: | lay the great stones and broad beains on which a re 
public must be built.”— The New York Times. 


Marcus Whitman and the | 
Early Days of Oregon 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D. 358 pp [llus- 
trated. : Uncut edges, gilttop. $1.50. 


‘A strikingly good piece of historical writin 
The whole treatment shows most careful anc 
ough research. It is history that will stand.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By BEATRICE HART. 323 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 


“A book to attract all lovers of literature, and all 
who may be stimulated and ennobled by greatness 
aud goodness.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Highways and Byways of Music 


By HuGH A.CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 152 pp. -75cts. 


The Religious Use 
of Imagination 


| By E. H. JoHNSON, Professor in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 223 pp. $1.00. 
“It is delightful in both matter and manner. Noth- 

| ing but pressing duties prevented me from reading 

| it through at one sitting.”—I. T. BECKWITH, D. D. 

| Professor in the General Theological Seminary, 

New York. 
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A Suggestion to Pastors. 





New interest has been awakened in the circulation of The Congregationalist 
in view of its transfer to a Congregational Society. With increased co.operation on 
the part of pastors the opening church year will doubtless bring many additional 
readers, who in turn will make other life-long friends. We have always appreciated 
such effort and have supplemented it wherever possible by printed matter of many 
kinds. 

For this year we have a plan not before tried in our new Church Envelope, a 
facsimile of which is produced below. Every pastor who reads this will please note 
that all we request is a kindly notice of this paper at some service of the church, 
and the collection and forwarding of the envelopes to our office. 





National Christian Paper 
‘ With a Christian flational Outlook 


NEWS, NOT GOSSIP Church Club Rate, $2 


Weekly, $3 per year 





This envelope with enclosure will be accepted for a NEW 





Enclose 
name, for Twelve Weeks’ Trial Subscriptio. to 25 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST and CHRISTIAN WORLD. "s 
nts 








Write address below and place in collection basket, 





(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) Be gavel is 1h 


(Town) . Rrlbeia re ortisesect stasis; i caphite> _........... ($tate) CBG Se 











These envelopes we will supply in quantity to any pastors or to our accredited 
Club Agents, post prepaid. Order now from 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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A New Novel by the Author of 


The New Americans 
By ALFRED Hopper, -Author of 
“The Adversaries of the Sceptic,” 
etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


The hero and the heroine are a Benedict 
and a Beatrice, in that they beth “ made 
light of love.” Made light of it too long 
for the course of true love to run smooth. 


The Youngest Girl.in the 
School 


By EVELYN SHARP. 
tions by C. E. Brock. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 
Specially designed for girls in their teens. 


Via Christi 
An Introduction to the Study of Missions 
By LovisE MANNING HODGKINS, 
Author of ‘‘A Guide to the Study 
of Nineteenth-Century Authors.” 
Cloth, 50 cts., net; paper, 30 cts., net. 


With illustra- 


Theology, Yale University. 
75 cents, net, each. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden 


The Benefactress 


The story of a young English woman’s life in a German village where 
property has been left to her; told with the characteristic, unfailing humor of 
‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” “ A Solitary Summer,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


A New Volume in the NEW TESTAMENT SERIES 
Elited by SHAILER Matuews, University of Chicago 


The Teaching of Jesus 


By GreorcE B. STEVENS, Ph. D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Calumet ‘‘K”’ 
The Romance of a Grain Elevator 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER, authors of 
“The Short LineWar,” ‘‘ The Banker 
and the Bear.” Illustrated. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Tells of the building of a two-million 
bushel grain elevator against time, busi- 
ness rivals and “walking delegates,”’ 
and with which was involved Charlie 
Bannon’s success in love as in business. 


The Beginnings of Poetry 
By Francis B. GuMMERE, Professor 
of English in Haverford College. 

Cloth, Svo, $8.00, net. 


This book undertakes to set forth the 
facts of primitive poetry, so far as they can 
be ascertained, and to establish some con- 
clusions, not about the origin of the art as 
outcome of an individual creative fancy, 
but about the beginnings and development 
of poetry as a social institution, as an ele- 
ment in the life of early man. 


75 cents, net. Previous volumes, 





Send for a descriptive circular to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - - 


New York 











known writer. 
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BY AMY LE FEUVRE 


Heather’s Mistress 


A modern religious novel from the pen of a widely 
It traces the history of two girls 
brought up in the country on sound religious but 
somewhat narrow lines, and then suddenly exposed 
to all the influence and temptation of fashionable 
Readers will at once become 
follow the varying incidents of the story to the end 
with pleasure and with profit. 


JUST PUBLISHED - 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


interested and 


$1.50 
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ALTAR **2the Quict Hour, 


The Pilgrim Press, *”*Stass. 
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postpaid 





A collection of Graces adapted 
for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 
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An important 
series of plain-spoken let- 
ters to girls about their Educa- 
tion, their Social Relations, and 
their Personal Conduct. 


ToGIRLS 


by HELotsE E. HERsEY, whose schoo] 
for girls in Boston has won so high dis 
tinction. Of keen interest to every 
girl and to every mother of girls. 
Attractively bound in cloth 
decorative, $1 net. 


“A Romance full 
of action, true pathos, and 
genuine humor,” writes £/ia 
W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune. 
“Here is a good story, 
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Bookman, “and one that should not 
be lost sight of in the avalanche 
of autumn publications. 
characters have the touch 
of real humanity.” 
$1.50. 
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An Important and Comprehensive Work. 


THEOLOGY AT THE 
DAWN OF THE 
Z2Oth CENTURY. 


Essays on the Present Status of 
Christianity and its Doctrines. 


Edited with an Introduction by 
J. VYRNWY MORGAN, D.D. 


Octavo, cloth, 588 pages. Price $2.50 


THE ‘“‘WATCHMAN”’ SAYS: 
‘“‘The purpose of the volume is to set before the 
reader a distinct picture of the status of Christianity 
and its doctrines at the close of the century, When 
two antagonistic types of doctrine divide the churches, 
each is fully presented by one of its prominent ex- 
ponents. There are so many of these questions upon 
which liberals and conservatives sharply differ that 
the net effect of the book is to give an account of the 
direction and volume of the two tendencies that are 
shaping the future @f Christianity. One of the very 
best essays in the volume is the Editor’s introduc- 
tion. It is a well-considered review of the present 
theological situation. It shows the breadth and im- 
partiality of the Editor’s mind, and imparts confi- 
dence in his editorial sagacity. The book will be 
of singular value to any one interested in 
the current phases of religious thought, and 
ministers especially will find it of great ser- 
vice because it will correlate so much of 
thinking and bring them into relationship 
with the actual state of current thought upon 
so many perplexing problems.’’ 
a book Ber wt ~ in the hands of all students 
us "—Zion's Herald. 


= shows the prot status of religious thought 
better than it can be seen in any other work.”— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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Event and Comment 


The fact that anarchists 
are mostly of foreign 
birth or extraction is 
no good reason for nurturing prejudices 
of native Americans against those of 
other nationalities. Itis indeed evidence 
of the increasing solidarity of our people 
that even the assassination of the Presi- 
dent by a man of Polish name and ances- 
try is not followed by any attempt to 
revive political animosities against for- 
eigners like those of the Know Nothing 
days. Senator Hoar expresses a general 
sentiment when he says: “I believe if 
every man of native birth within our 
borders were to die this day the men of 
foreign birth, who have come here to 
seek homes and liberty under the shadow 
of the republic, would carry on the re- 
public in God’s appointed way.” The 
influence of Mr. McKinley’s life is felt 
as deeply by foreigners as natives. A 
newsboy, who is a Jew, waiting a few 
moments in our office one day last week, 
was noticed studying a picture of the 
late President. He said: ‘“‘That’s a hard 
picture to draw. I’ve been trying to 
draw it.” ‘Why do you want to draw 
it?” we asked. ‘‘Because I want to do 
as that man did,” he said. ‘‘So you ex- 
pect to be President some day?” ‘‘ No,” 
said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘but he was a good 
man. I want to be like him.” Such a 
sentiment as that, felt widely among 
those classes who have not always been 
regarded as desirable for citizens, gives 
ground for great confidence in the integ- 
rity of our country and for hope for its 
future. 


Foreigners Our 
Fellow-countrymen 


Professor Moore eee coon 

Ss wee a rof, 
Oe George F. Moore of An- 
dover Seminary has accepted. an invita- 
tion to become professor in Harvard Di- 
vinity School will bring regret to the 
friends of Andover. His eminence in 
his department has been unquestioned, 
and by his work as professor and presi- 
dent of the faculty and as productive 
scholar he has earned the gratitude and 
admiration of his colleagues and the trus- 
tees. The opportunity which has drawn 
him away from his position at Andover, a 
position entirely congenial to him, is an 
interesting one. While continuing to 
teach his own subject of the Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic learning, he is also to 
take charge of the study in the Divinity 
School of the comparative history of re- 
ligions. This work is to be considerably 
expanded, and his first task will be so to 
organize this study as to use to the full 
the resources of technical scholarship in 
the various religions which the univer- 
sity faculty already possesses. For An- 


dover the loss of this eminent scholar is a 
serious one, but the trustees have already 
taken steps to fill the vacancy. Profes- 
sor Moore’s work at Harvard will begin 
in February, 1902, but he will continue his 
chief courses at Andover through the 
academic year, and there will beno inter- 
ruption to the work of the seminary in 
the Old Testament department. It is a 
satisfaction to note that Professor Moore’s 
services to the Congregational denomina- 
tion will be as great and important as 
they have ever been. His presence at 
Harvard means a force for evangelical 
religion in the university whieh cannot 
fail to have a deep and fruitful working 
at‘ that great center of influence. And 
that in particular the subject of compar- 
ative religion, in which the popular mind 
has so often been led astray by superfi- 
cial cavilers at Christianity, should be 
put at Cambridge into the hands of so 
sane and vigorous an evangelical theolo- 
gian and so true a friend of Christian 
missions as Professor Moore is a cause 
for profound thankfulness. 


One of the most signifi- 
A Forward Move- cant of forward move- 
ment at Yale : - A 

ments in ministeria] ed- 
ucation has been inaugurated at Yale 
Divinity School by Dean Sanders. He 
has appointed a director of religious 
work, Mr. Edgar L. Heermance, whose 
whole business for the year is to super- 
vise a new system of practical religious 
work by the students under the eye of 
pastors and mission workers. He is a re- 
cent graduate, takes every means of 
knowing the men, interviews all the pas- 
tors and secures their co-operation, col- 
lates all the suitable openings for work, 
not including teaching, but the more dis- 
tinctly pastoral forms of work which af- 
ford personal contact. No financial aid 
whatever is now given to students by the 
seminary, but the opportunity.is offered 
to all to earn a general scholarship by a 
specified number of hours of religious 
work each week. This work is done with 
a pastor, as in the early days of ministe- 
rial training. In consideration of the 
work thus given, the pastor agrees to 
to give his service of consultation and to 
report to the seminary specifically upon 
its effectiveness. The seminary is to be 
brought into the closest possible touch 
with the local pastors and missions for 
the mutual benefit of allconcerned. The 
religious power of the whole institution 
is to be given to the community in the 
most systematic and, effective way that 
can be devised, and the director will be 
constantly watching and improving the 
work at every point. 


The first canvass has 
brought to light a sur- 
prisingly large and 
varied field in New Haven. Even New 
York affords nothing more suitable, un- 
less it be a few institutions which the 
men can visit from New Haven in two or 
three days. ‘The needed opportunity will 
here be given for the young minister to 
study types of religious experience, 
types of character such as he will be 
called upon to minister to, problems of 
personal and parish work, and all this 
under the guidance of an experienced 
pastor and in the course of actual reli- 
gious work, not in a museum or public 
institution for abnormals. The young 
pastor will not find himself in his first 
parish totally unpracticed in those minis- 
trations which are of deepest concern, 
and the possibility will be removed of 
his receiving in the seminary a training 
which is purely doctrinaire and out of 
touch with the throbbing life of human- 
ity. Incidentally the problem of benefi- 
ciary aid has been solved at a single 
stroke, and the health and tone of the 
whole institution has been elevated. 


New Haven an Excel- 
lent Clinical Field 


Rev. Dr. George F. 
Dr. Pentecost Again Dentecost last Sunday 
ge er harcs tcare resigned the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Yon- 
kers, which he has held for four years 
and a half. His ministry has been a 
fruitful one and the relations between 
people and pastor constantly happy, but 
he believes it to be his duty, he says, “‘ to 
devote the rest of my life to evangelistic, 
missionary and the more general work 
of a minister at large.” This action 
was foreshadowed in a reported interview 
with him in London, of which we made 
mention several weeks since. It is un- 
derstood that Dr. Pentecost will go to 
Manila under the direction of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions and 
preach there for several months. He 
will probably go later to Japan and China, 
preaching in English-speaking churches. 


The difficulties of race 

bias vac a-aee feeling, even in our cos- 
ety mopolitan America, find 

new illustration in the debates and con- 
clusions of the Congress of French-Amer- 
ican Societies of New England and New 
York at its nineteenth meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., last week. The societies are 
made up almost exclusively of immi- 
grants from French-speaking Canada, 
and their religious affiliations are shown 
by the fact that the congress opened with 
attendance at mass. The meeting was 
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large, enthusiastic and definite in its 
opinions and conclusions. After aflirm- 
ing “our unalterable devotion to the 
American republic and our filial devotion 
to the Catholic Church,” and favoring 
the federation of societies, the resolu- 
tions urge naturalization and participa- 
tionin politics; declare the absolute 
necessity for maintenance of parochial 
schools where both French and English 
shall be taught, and that they should be 
made more efficient so as to prepare their 
pupils for the high schools ; and complain 
of the policy which fails to give the 
French-speaking people priests of their 
own race and tongue in the parishes 
where they areina majority. ‘‘Weclaim 
the right,” the resolutions declare, ‘‘to 
be ministered to by priests of our own 
nationality, not from a racial standpoint, 
but because the interest of religion im- 
peratively demands it.” There is some 
confusion of terms in these debates and 
resolutions, but the meaning is clear. 
Canadian fashion, these good neighbors 
of ours do not think of American life as 
a solvent of nationalities with the result 
of giving the world a unified people. As 
in Canada, they mean that their people 
shall live apart, with different interests 
and ambitions. They do not realize that 
they are condemning themselves and 
their children to isolation and consequent 
weakness by holding them to a foreign 
tongue and foreign ideals. The spirit of 
the age will be too strong for them. 
They can only be powerful in America 
by becoming American. But the process 
of their evolution, shown already in their 
resolutions, is of the highest interest. 


Bishop Morris’s 
opening sermon at 
San Franeisco seems 
to have been a fearless, sensible message in 
its argument against the futility and wick- 
edness of the church’s debating long over 
ritual and the forms of religion, while so 
much needs doing in the realms of ethics 
and pure religion undefiled. The House 
of Bishops has voted favorably upon the 
report of the committee on revision of the 
Bible, recommending many marginal read- 
ings which the clergy are to be permitted 
to use if they please to. Considerable 
time of the convention has been given to 
joint sessions of the two houses consid- 
ering the cause of foreign missions. The 
House of Deputies is well on its way in 
passing upon the revised constitution of 
the church, the new organic law. Early 
this week the convention faces the vexed 
issue of stricter canonical regulation of 
marriage and divorce, with the chances 
favoring enactment of provisions which 
will prohibit the clergy from marrying 
divorced persons, whether innocent or 
guilty, whose former partners are living. 
Bishop Potter addressed an immense 
audience in the Y. M. C. A. Hall last 
Sunday, utilizing the opportunity for a 
spirited appeal for higher civic patriotism 
and for courageous dealing with munici- 
pal evils. The House of Deputies came 
to Boston for Dr. Morgan Dix’s successor 
as president of the house, selecting Rev. 
John S. Lindsay of St. Paul’s Church, a 
Southerner, who has made a place for 
himself in the diocese of Massachusetts 
and in the civic and religious life of 
Boston. 


The Protestant Episco- 
pal General Convention 


ots aii The autumn 

Britis! ngregationalists 

in their Autumn Assembly meeting of the 
Congregational 


union of England and Wales is to be 
held in Manchester, Oct.14-17. The prin- 
cipal event anticipated is the address 
of the chairman, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
who will further discuss his scheme for 
a united Congregational church. The 
outcome of it is already outlined. A 
resolution, officially prepared, will be 
adopted, complimenting Dr. Parker on 
his new ideals and providing for their 
reference to the churches and county 
unions. These ideals will be discussed 
by the unions and “pass into history 
through a report to the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Union in May, 1903. 
This is a remarkable tribute of a great 
organization of churches to a leader 
whose power and personality they all 
honor. His scheme to create and main- 
tain over self-governing churches a cen- 
tral authority through fellowship is 
plainly impracticable and is so regarded 
by his friends. But he has signalized 
his second occupation of the chair of 
the union by elaborating his plan in his 
two official addresses and lifting it up 
for the admiring consideration of the 
churches. They will acknowledge his 
sincerity and earnestness by regarding 
it with respectful attention before em- 
balming it in a report and laying it away 
in their archives. A _ practical step 
toward reform is likely to be taken to 
reorganize the union with county as- 
sociations, which correspond to our state 
associations and conferences, as units 
instead of churches. The union, com- 
posed as at present of pastors and dele- 
gates of local churches, is unwieldy and 
rather a mass meeting for debate than 
a deliberative body to transact business. 
The unions for Scotland and Ireland are 
this year to be associated with that of 
England and Wales and this will make 
more necessary reorganization with rep- 
resentation by county associations. The 
next meeting will be in Glasgow, and 
Dr. Caleb Scott, principal of Lancashire 
College, will be chairman. 


There is ample oppor- 
tunity for temperance 
3 agitation in Britain, 
where the drinking habits of the lower 
classes, and especially of the women, are 
a shock and amazement to American 
visitors. Just at this time an aggres- 
sive effort is in progress under the leader- 
ship of an American, Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, 
to secure a million new total abstinence 
pledges. The plan of the campaign is 
modeled after that of last year’s simul- 
taneous mission of the National Free 
Church Council, and during October, 
November and December great meet- 
ings are to be held in principal towns 
and cities of Great Britain. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer is president of the Baptist Total 
Abstinence Association, which has the 
movement in charge, and it has the 
sympathy and co-operation of local Free 
Church councils all over England. Dr. 
Henry is state superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, and 
has been a successful Baptist minister 
on the Pacific Slope and in the Middle 
West. He has had experience of work 
in London with Dr. Bernardo in his East 


A Million Total 
Abstinence Pledges 
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End missions and has the confidence of 
the British leaders. He strikes the right 
note of co-operation with the churches 
in an interesting interview published ip 
the Christian Commonwealth of London, 
from which these facts are summarized, 


Oct. 26, which comes on Sat. 
eau urday, will be the 150th anni 

versary of the death of Philip 
Doddridge, D. D. (1702-51), one of the five 
great English hymnists of the eighteenth 
century, of whom Isaac Watts, John 
Newton, William Cowper and Charles 
Wesley were the other four. Chrono. 
logically, Watts and Doddridge were the 
earliest ; in rank they hold a primary 
place today, rivaled only by Wesley. 
Both were Independents or Congrega 
tionalists. But as hymnists they have 
been accepted by all Protestants. It is 
a fitting time to remember Doddridge in 
religious services. The Friday evening 
prayer meeting Oct. 25 and the Sunday 
services of Oct. 27 will be peculiarly ap- 
propriate seasons for singing bis hymns 
and recalling their origin and history. 
He wrote 400. Last year in Northamp- 
ton, Eng., where Doddridge was pastor 
from 1729 to 1751, a Doddridge commem- 
oration service was held in connection 
with the efforts of British Congregation- 
alists to raise a twentieth century fund. 
Rev. J. J. Cooper, the present pastor of 
the Doddridge Congregational Church in 
Northampton, writes us that his church 
is now stronger and more alive and ac- 
tive than ever, with a membership of 
over 500, and that Doddridge left in the 
place a gracious influence that is still at 
work, 


The United Free Church 
is to signalize its union 
of Presbyterian bodies 
by a movement in Scotland similar to that 
in England last winter. A general cam- 
paign is being planned to continue for 
several weeks, and towns and districts 
are being organized to carry on evangel- 
istic efforts and meetings. Special prayer 
is being made for their success. Scotland 
has many preachers of great ability joined 
to evangelical fervor. With men like 
Principal Rainy, Alexander Whyte, Hugh 
Black, James Stalker and George Adam 
Smith at the service of the churches, this 
movement promises memorable results. 
It is expected also that several well- 
known ministers south of the Tweed, 
who have strong ties of ancestry or per- 
sonal labors with Scottish churches, may 
be induced to spend some time in these 
special efforts. The coming campaign is 
awakening much interest and renewed 
hopefulness. 


A Simultafeous 
Mission in Scotland 


occ saga abide The Boer war is sage 
(2 em to its end, and that en 

erie t can be confidently pre 
dicted. From the time it began both 
Dutch and English knew that it was war 
to the death between them. Hostilities 
may continue for some months, but the 
Boer governmentsarenomore. Then the 
greater problem, the relation of the 
white to the native black race, will de 
mand attention. Its main elements are 
so similar to those we have to deal witb 
in the relations between whites and Ne 
groes that its working out will be of cob 
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stant interest to Americans, The Negro 
in South Africa will be the laborer, and 
if the English are wise they will make 
him as efficient a laborer as possible. 
He will toil in the field and in the mine, 
at the seaport and along the roads and 
railways. He has a strong desire for the 
education of his children and makes as 
great sacrifices therefor as white men 
ever do. There is a pathos of appeal in 
the ways in which Kaffir fathers and 
mothers deny themselves ordinary com- 
forts and in which relatives combine 
together to send children to school. All 
over the colony native schools are spring- 
ing up, and not enough native teachers 
are found to man them. There is great 
need of educated natives to oversee la- 
bor, interpret their language in business, 
to serve as clerks, to take their subsidiary 
part in the government. If they are 
fairly and kindly treated, if the purpose 
in governing be made to appear as in the 
interests of both races for the common 
good, then there is a promise of a great 
nation in South Africa, whose beneficent 
influence over the whole continent and 
beyond it will be calculated to kindle 
hope and confidence and national pride in 
all its citizens, 


maseie: asia While the missions in 

North China are in the 
whens condition of uncertainty 
or disorganization reported by Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith on another page, the reports 
from South China and Foochow are for 
the most part encouraging. The tempo- 
rary abandonment of some of the stations 
in the Foochow mission resulted in no se- 
rious disorganization ; the returning mis- 
sionaries found the authorities friendly 
and the people more than usually atten- 
tive. “Every line of work on every sta- 
tion has long since been revived without 
the slightest opposition.”” In South China 
the local authorities have made up all 
losses of property. The churches and 
schools in country districts have escaped 
destruction and the promise of the work 
is good. The prosperity of the work 
about Canton is due in part to the efforts 
of Chinese Christians returned from res- 
idence in America and in part to the gifts 
of those still living and working here. 
The world owes much to the provincial 
tulers of southern and middle China, who 
kept the storm that rose in the north 
from sweeping over the. whole extent of 
the empire. 


. Politics makes strange bed- 
Recpeckns fellows. The Tammany 

ticket in New York is headed 
by Mr. Edward M. Shepard, who four 
years ago called Tammany government 
“the trade of a highwayman,” and said: 
“The Tammary ticket represents the 
most insolent and audacious, as well 
as the most reckless assault we have 
yet known upon the welfare of the 
greater New York and of the masses, 
and especially the less fortunate masses 
of its people.” He was nominated in 
& convention which shouted itself hoarse 
in cheers for a candidate who could not 
be named because Boss Croker hated 
him, and his own name was received 
with chilling indifference. The people 
of New York know that Tammany has 
hot changed, except by the ripening 
Processes of corruption ; they will reach 
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the inevitable conclusion that Mr. Shep- 
ard has changed. And they will remem- 
ber the experience of Abram S. Hewitt, 
the last respectable man whom Tam- 
many made mayor, who has confessed 
that he was helpless for good during his 
term of office, and who declares that ‘‘if 
Mr. Shepard accepts the nomination he 
will commit political suicide.” It looks 
like a confession of defeat on Croker's 
part, with the purpose of revenging him- 
self on the respectable Democrats who 
are his enemies. But'even if Mr Shep- 
ard should win, through possible mistakes 
of the reformers or the magnificent dis- 
cipline and loyalty of the Tammany rank 
and file, he would only have succeeded 
in making his defection and inconsist- 
ency more conspicuous. His utterances 
in condemnation of Tammany will, in 
the meantime, be the words oftenest 
on the lips of those who oppose his 
election in the interest of public safety 
and honor. 


The letter of Mr. Low, 
until recently president 
of Columbia University, 
the candidate of the reform elements of 
New York, in which he accepts the nomi- 
nation of mayor by nine of the political 
organizations of the city arrayed against 
Tammany, is modest, straightforward and 
inspiring. He states that he will throw 
himself ‘‘fearlessly, in every aspect of 
the struggle, upon the patriotic willing- 
ness of the people to make sacrifices for 
the common good.” The main issue of 
the campaign he defines to be ‘‘ the wrest- 
ing of the city from those who permit 
one man to dominate the organization of 
his party in the interests of his own 
pocket all the time, and, as if to add 
insult to injury, to do this from abroad, 
as though the proud city of New York 
had been reduced once more to the con- 
dition of a crown colony.” His aim, if 
elected, he declares, will be to make the 
object of city government the welfare of 
the people; and incident to this, among 
other specifications of his program, is re- 
lentless war on all who make the children 
of the city to stumble into paths of vice 
and sin. In its relation to labor he holds 
that the city ought to be a model em- 
ployer, and he pledges no step backward 
in the drift toward municipal-ownership 
of public utilities. Public control of 
franchises is upheld, never to be parted 
with permanently. Partnership between 
city officials and protected vice and crime 
is denounced, and pledges are given of 
effort to restore the police force to the 
respect and confidence of the citizens. 


fir. Low’s Letter 
and Watchword 


Dealing with the vexed 
question of excise law and 
how far a municipality with a population 
as diverse as New York can go in inter- 
fering with the personal habits of men, 
Mr. Low lets it be known that he con- 
demns one provision of the present law 
which has*-worked to make many of 
the hotels of the city hotbeds of vice and 
crime. He also is confident that the pro- 
vision of the law prohibiting the sale or 
giving away of liquor on Sunday leads to 
a class of evils which are debauching the 
police force and lessening public respect 
for law, and he intimates that he will 
lend his aid to bringing the issue raised 
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before the legislature, which alone can 
remedy the situation. ‘Meanwhile,’ he 
says, ‘“‘the law as it stands, while it re- 
mains unaltered, must be administered 
in the best practicable manner. I should 
spare no effort to put a stop to the brib- 
ery and corruption traceable to it, not for- 
getting again, in the presence of the facts 
as I have outlined them, that ‘the extreme 
of the law is the extreme of injustice.’” 
By thus frankly taking this attitude, Mr. 
Low has avoided any danger of losing the 
support of those elements of the commu- 
nity who, while they hate Tammany, also 
resist any governmental interference 
with their personal habits, and at the 
same time, like Dr. Parkhurst and other 
students of the problem of dealing with 
the liquor problem in our large cit- 
ies, he has come to take a far less radical 
and stringent attitude than is possible 
or necessary possibly in communities less 
heterogeneous, and inheriting traditions 
which make interference by the state in 
issues involving personal doings more 
welcome and tolerable. 


e eeenee The Republican and 
as.rememenrr cae Democratic conventions 
weer peat held in Boston last week 
to nominate candidates for the several 
elective executive offices of the common- 
wealth furnished evidence of the general 
reverence for the martyred President, 
Mr. McKinley, and respect by Democrats 
and Republicans alike for the character 
and able public service of the present 
governor of the state, W. Murray Crane 
of Dalton, who was nominated for the 
third time by the Republican convention, 
and who, before a speech is made or a 
vote is cast, is admitted to be the coming 
governor (D. V.), his Democratic rival, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, ex-mayor of Boston, 
making the admission. The opening ad- 
dresses of the presiding officers voiced the 
common sorrow and universal love for 
the dead Executive, and confidence in 
the patriotism and integrity of his suc- 
cessor; while Senator Hoar’s eulogy upon 
the late President, given at the Republi- 
can convention, was one devoid of all notes 
of partisan or sectional exultation or self- 
esteem, and rose to the higher altitudes 
of thought and feeling where humanity 
saw itself mirrored at its best. Each of 
the platforms formulated dealt in an ad- 
visory way with the new problem of re- 
stricting anarchy without impairing the 
cherished rights of free speech so essen- 
tial to soundness of civic health. The 
Democratic platform, as the result of the 
effort of the party managers to restore 
party unity, includes many planks deal- 
ing with social reforms which the party 
leaders know as well as any one have no 
general backing as yet. But of the plat- 
form as a whole it may be said to reveal 
very clearly the altered attitude of the 
party. Jefferson made the word democ- 
racy as used in a partisan sense in this 
country stand for individualism, for gov- 
ernment reduced to a minimum. Mr. 
Bryan and the rank and file of the party 
as constituted today make it a party 
standing nearer socialism than individual- 
ism, and calling for interference by the 
state with personal initiative and profit 
in realms that a generation ago would 
have been deemed sacred from interfer- 
ence. The changed point of view was 
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frankly conceded by the more discerning 
and candid of the speakers at last week’s 
convention. 


Probably those who 
have diagnosed the 
condition of the body 
social after the development within it of 
the ‘‘trust’’ form of industrial manage- 
ment have oftener agreed on “ publicity ”’ 
of accounts and corporate financial condi- 
tion as one of the ways by which the 
social body may be shielded from evils of 
monopoly and stock-watering than upon 
any other one remedy. Oct. 2 the United 
States Steel Corporation made a full 
statement of its earnings and disbirse- 
ments for the six months ending Sept. 30. 
Hereafter the company will make similar 
statements quarterly. This frankness in 
dealing with the public, especially the 


Publicity in 
**Trust’’ Accounting 


- investing public, has extorted praise even 


from the enemies of the vast corporation, 
and may be expected to serve as an ex- 
ample which many of the lesser aggrega- 
tions of wealth engaged in industrial ex- 
ploitation of the vast resources of this 
country will follow. 


Three successive victo- 
ao Yachting ries for the Columbia, 

the American yacht, 
over the Shamrock II., the British chal- 
lenger for the American Cup, a yacht de- 
signed by Watson and owned and raced by 
Sir Thomas Lipton, have proved anew the 
superiority of American designers and 
skippers and the apparent futility of 
efforts of the British designers and yachts- 
men to wrest from us the cup so long 
retained. There is this to be said, that 
never before have such close races been 
sailed or such fast time been made; and 
the fact that the winning boat was not 
the one built this year, but the one de- 
signed and built to defend the cup in the 
last series of races, would seem to point 
to the fact that the point of perfection in 
designing was reached by Herreshoff 
when he designed the Columbia, and that 
it is useless to try and improve on his 
model racing craft. There is universal 
admiration for the generous and sports- 
manlike spirit Sir Thomas Lipton has 
shown, and his fame has increased in 
Great Britain by his course. There, at 
first, were those who imputed ulterior 
motives tohim. But he has lived down 
the mean sneers, 


pute *isigialn President Roosevelt 

vet had not been at his new 
earrcaets 8am post long before he let 
it be known to all concerned that his at- 
titude toward the South was to be one of 
friendship and trust, and absolutely de- 
void of partisan and sectional feeling. 
He speedily summoned men like Booker 
T. Washington of the Negro race and 
Clark T. Howell of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of the dominant white race to his 
side for counsel. Heletit be known that 
decent, reputable Republicans, white or 
black, would receive from him their due, 
but that in filling offices and performing 
his executive duties with an eye to na- 
tional and sectional welfare he would 
not be bound by party or race ties. With 
this general statement in mind, the ap- 
pointment by him of ex-Gov. Thomas G. 
Jones of Alabama to be United States 


judge for the district in which Alabama 
is, is significant. Mr. Jones nominally is 
a Democrat, but on all national issues is 
in sympathy with the Republican party. 
He is of the highest standing as a lawyer, 
and few men in the South of late have 
done more to defend the human and legal 
rights of the Negro race, his denunciation 
of lynching being constant and fearless, 
and his opposition to disenfranchisement 
of the Negroes by the recent Alabama 
Convention being influential in modify- 
ing the action of that convention. Booket 
Washington thus far has kept out of pol- 
itics as a matter of principle, and there 
are no signs now of his succumbing to 
the temptation of accepting office. He 
has other and higher work to do. But 
he will be profoundly influential in shap- 
ing the new South’s future political his- 
tory through his advice to Mr. Roosevelt 
when the Executive seeks it. 


aR aos a Canada, which is far 
Srowarcesbameain ahead of us, in that 
the United States it has a uniform di- 

vorce law for all the 
provinces, has by the recent decision of 
a Toronto court invalidated seemingly 
hundreds of marriages contracted by 
persons now living in the Dominion who 
have relied on divorces secured in the 
United States as justifying their remar- 
riage in Canada. A divorce decree to a 
Canadian woman granted by a Michi- 
gan court, and gained after one year's 
residence, was produced by the prisoner 
charged with bigamy, and pronounced as 
of no worth in the eyes of the Ontario 
court. The case will be appealed to a 
higher tribunal, as it involves the peace of 


-mind and stability of many a Canadian 


family. 

Latest reports from Samar 
Philippine ~~ relative to the attack made 
Happenings 


upon Company C of the Ninth 
Infantry at Balangiga, Sept. 29, show an 
even higher death rate than had been 
feared. Three officers of the company 
and twenty-nine privates were found 
dead, and were buried by the soldiers sent 
on the mission of avenging the massacre, 
for that is what the incident was. 
Treacherous ‘‘pacificos,” including the 
presidente of the town, surprised the 
American soldiers while they were at 
breakfast, separated from their arms. 
The betrayed soldiers fought vajorously, 
but were outnumbered, and when killed 
their bodies were subjected to indignities 
of a brutal sort. General Chaffee has 
given orders for a campaign in Samar 
which will tend to make such incidents 
infrequent in the future. There may or 
there may not have been some careless- 
ness on the part of our soldiers in this 
instance, but it is safe to say that from 
this time on American soldiers will not 
be caught in this same way. That the 
Balangiga town officials, professing 
loyalty to the American rule, should 
conspire with the native soldiery to ex- 
terminate the Americans is not sur- 
prising, in view of the past history of the 
natives. There are indications of some 
friction between the military and civil 
authorities in the islands, civil authorities 
in some cases having issued writs of 
habeas corpus which the military officials 
have deemed subversive of justice if 
obeyed, hence have refused to obey. 
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Interviews with congressmen'returning 
from the islands show that in the main 
they are optimistic as to the conditions 
which make for peace. But it is claimed 
by most of them that the retention of the 
islands and the carrying through of re. 
forms in administration already begun 
will, for some time, at least, involve larger 
outgo than the islands will produce 
revenue. The new tariff about to be pro. 
mulgated for the islands is said to be 
framed on the assumption that the Philip- 
pines as yet are not of the United States, 
though controlled by it. 


In no country in the world is 
Saaunan: there so much horse-racing as 

in Australia, and, possibly, in 
no country in the world so much betting 
on horse-races. The amount runs into 
millions of pounds annually. A popular 
form of gambling is by means of sweeps, 
or ‘‘consultations,” as their promoters 
call them. One particular gambling syn- 
dicate has for years carried out consulta. 
tions on a colossal scale. Every state in 
Australia except the island state of Tas. 
mania took action against this syndicate. 
The postal laws were altered so as to give 
the post office power to open all letters 
addressed to this firm, and return money 
orders inclosed to the senders. Driven 
from the other states, the gamblers took 
refuge in Tasmania. When the common- 
wealth was constituted the postal serv- 
ices of the states were taken over anda 
commonwealth postal service established. 
This necessitated a new postal bill. It 
contained clauses similar to those in op- 
eration in the other states (Tasmania 
excepted). Thereon ensued a struggle. 
Tasmania raised the cry of “state rights,” 
the gamblers that of ‘‘the liberty of the 
subject.” There were petitions and coun- 
ter-petitions to Parliament. The churches 
and Christian Endeavor Societies took an 
active part in the conflict. Eventually 
the reformers won, and the “consulta- 
tionists” will be driven from their last 
outpost on Australian soil. 





The Work of the Council 


Congregationalists suffer some disad- 
vantages from not having a meeting of 
representatives of the entire denomina- 
tion oftener than once in three years. 
But the triennial meeting is of more 
value than an annual, because its chief 
purpose is to show the progress of the de- 
nomination in thought and work; and 
the time from one meeting to another is 
sufficient to make that progress evident. 

The business of the council, so far as 
the churches generally are concerned, 
relates mainly to their benevolences, for 
in these their common interest centers. 
The report of the central committee of 
fifteen represents continuous practical 
labor since the last council. It will pre- 
sent results of experiments to secure sys- 
tematic offerings from every member of 
every church to all the benevolent work 
of the denomination. It will also bring 
before the council the fruits of the study 
by some of our most experienced leaders 
of ways to secure closer federation of 
our missionary societies for greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in their administra 
tion. This council will be in possession 
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of facts which will enable it better than 
any former council to advise concerning 
the methods of federation, the wisdom of 
holding one annual meeting or more, of 
having one or more periodicals, of having 
one treasury for all the societies or one 
for each, and other kindred matters. The 
Ministerial Relief Fund requires careful 
consideration and the committee’s report 
will be one of the important features. 

But to the majority of those who at- 
tend the council its chief value will 
be educational. It aims to set forth the 
mind of the churches concerning the 
great subjects on which their life de- 
pends. The most important duty in 
preparation has rested on the provisional 
committee to prepare the program, and 
it has done its work well. It has selected 
able men to treat vital themes, and has 
allowed generous time for their discus- 
sion on the floor. 

The range of topics is wide and they 
are all of present interest. No abstruse 
theological subject appears, nor any that 
is purely speculative. There will be 
thoughtful discussion of the personal 
Christian life and the influence of the 
church in forming it. Ministers will be 
interested in considering the necessity of 
a rational philosophy to effective preach- 
ing, and the application of doctrine to 
practical life. They will also give their 
attention to the relations between the 
churches and the schools for training 
pastors. Teachers will be glad to learn 
what the churches expect from the pub- 
lic schools, and what help the schools 
may receive from the churches. 

The social questions which now press 
to the front will have their place in the 
deliberations, and among these are the 
new problems of the working classes. 
The council will endeavor to show what 
the churches should do for the young in 
the Sunday school, in the home and in 
young people’s organizations. Christian 
citizenship, its local obligations in city 
and country, and its general duties will 
be a prominent theme. Evangelistic ef- 
forts at home and abroad, the responsi- 
bility of the church for bringing the 
world to Christ, the need of personal 
consecration and the way to create and 
use it so that Congregationalists shall 
Tepresent to the world a deep and strong 
spiritual life—these are foremost among 
the subjects which will have the prayer- 
ful, deliberate consideration of leaders 
in the denomination. 

Many ministers and laymen attend 
summer schools to quicken their religious 
zeal and enjoy fellowship with Christian 
workers. No sueh assembly offers so 
great inducements to Congregationalists 
as this national council. It is the best 
effort of the whole denomination to ex- 
press itself. It calls for the presence 
of representatives of every community. 
It needs earnest prayers from every pul- 
pit and prayer meeting for the next two 
weeks that it may fulfill worthily its high 
mission, We trust that this council will 
inform and inspire those who attend it, 
and that they will carry its influence into 
the churches so that new impulses toward 
God and new zeal in his service will 
follow. Of all our denominational as- 
semblies this one should yield the greatest 
results, and the privilege of attending 
this school of the churches should be 
highly valued. The local committee Je- 
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ports that a very large attendance is 
assured. 





The Rescue of Miss Stone 


The appeal issued last Saturday by Bos- 
ton clergymen and others for money to 
ransom Miss Stone from the brigands 
who had captured her on the frontier of 
Bulgaria came to most of her friends as 
a surprise. They had felt confident that 
no violence would be done to her by her 
captors, and that our Department of 
State would be able to affect her release. 
The officials of the American Board had 
taken no action toward raising the ran- 
som, while using every effort which 
seemed wise for her deliverance. It was 
considered a very dangerous precedent to 
attempt to pay the money demanded, 
since it would advertise to all countries 
in which American missionaries are labor- 
ing that lawless men might make for- 
tunes by kidnapping them. 

The appeal, however, appears to have 
been justified by the approval of those 
best informed concerning Miss Stone’s 
condition. Acting promptly on informa- 
tion received, Pres. 8S. B. Capen of the 
Board and Sec. Judson Smith went to 
Washington last Friday and learned from 
an interview with officials of the Govern- 
ment that Miss Stone was in great peril. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
were of the opinion that the only way to 
save her life was to pay the ransom be- 
fore the limit of time expired, and ap- 
proved of raising the amount by popular 
subscription. Precedents were recalled 
giving ample warrant for the fear that 
the brigands would carry out their threat 
if the money should not be forthcoming. 

Assurances have been received from 
officials of the Russian, Italian and other 
governments of sympathy and of willing- 
ness to co-operate in wiping out this sys- 
tem of brigandage, and our Government 
is fully determined to use all its power to 
punish those who have committed this 
outrage, and to take measures to prevent 
its repetition. But it is believed that the 
immediate duty is to take the only way 
open to save the life of this noble woman, 
and then to provide against the conse- 
quences which may impend for other 
American citizens in foreign lands. 

As soon as this conclusion was reached 
Messrs. Capen and Smith returned to 
Boston and the Prudential Committee 
were summoned to meet on Sunday morn- 
ing. Their approval of the effort to raise 
the money for the ransom was sent to as 
many churches as possible and contribu- 
tions were taken in several cases, while 
in others the pastors urged the people as 
individuals to make their contributions 
direct to Messrs. Kidder and Peabody, 
who had consented to receive and forward 
subscriptions through our Government or 
Messrs. Baring Bros. of London. 

On Monday the sum of $35,000 was ca- 
bled by Assistant Secretary of State 
Adee to Constantinople for the bandits. 
Before the close of that day more than 
$54,000 had been raised, with such evi- 
dences of public interest as warranted 
expectation that the demand will be met. 
It is reported that the bandits have 
agreed to extend the time one month for 
receiving the ransom. The spectacle is 
not an uplifting one of the American 
people held up at the mouth of a pistol 
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by foreign robbers with the alternative 
of paying their money or sacrificing the 
life of one of their honored citizens. 
But the willingness shown to save a coun- 
trywoman in peril is something to make 
Americans proud of their nation. The 
settlement they will demand later will be 
worthy of the dignity and honor of the 
United States of America. 





Anglo-Saxon Unity 


Twice during this year the sense of 
kinship between Great Britain and the 
United States has expressed itself as 
never before. Across the ocean two 
great peoples have clasped hands in a 
common and yet personal bereavement. 
The keenness of their sorrow was caused 
by the fact that in the death of their rul- 
ers they had lost the presence of charac- 
ters rarely noble and lovable. 

The good,Queen had rounded out her 
life into a ripe old age. She had sympa- 
thized with and suffered for every one of 
her five bundred million subjects and 
placed them in debt to her by her service 
to them all, and they all seemed to make 
acknowledgment of it. The spectacle 
impressed Americans deeply, and called 
forth their sympathy. But it was with 
the sense that they also owed gratitude 
to the Queen and were bereaved that 
they put on the emblems of mourning 
and sat at her funeral with the sorrowing 
empire as one family. 

Our good President died in the flush of 
manhood, almost with the words on his 
lips with which he was outlining new 
plans for the benefit of our own and 
other nations. The shock of his murder 
startled the world. But the experience 
of only a few months ago, which had 
drawn these two English-speaking peo- 
ples together, had prepared the way for a 
feeling and expression of sorrow in Great 
Britain over the President’s death such 
as never before was made by one nation 
because of the death of the ruler of an- 
other. 

The depth of this sympathy and the 
participation in it by all classes of Eng- 
lishmen cannot be fully realized from 
what has been said in American news- 
papers, though they have described it 
generously. We are unable even to men- 
tion the many letters received from 
English friends and from Americans now 
in England and Scotland, quoting from 
sermons and addresses on Mr. McKinley, 
describing the many public ways in 
which the people have expressed their 
appreciation of his character and their 
sorrowing sympathy with us. Provincial 
as well as London newspapers have 
been sent to us with whole pages of 
reports of special memorial services in 
churches of all denominations, even in 
the remotest hamlets. None of these 
expressions are merely formal or official. 
They breathe the sense of friendliness 
and throb with living sympathy for our 
nation. We quote from one personal 
letter, which expresses the sentiment of 
them all. It is from Dr. James Stalker 
of Glasgow, who writes to us: ‘‘ We feel 
your sorrow to be our own. Every 
minutest detail has been read by our 
people with the keenest attention and 
prayer has been offered for the bereaved 
nation and the stricken widow in all our 
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churches. On Thursday we-had a funeral 
service in my church as well as in the 
cathedral, and the feeling was very 
deep.” 

The beneficent consequences of these 
mutual experiences between the nations 
are immeasurable. No formal treaties 
could compare with these common in- 
terests shared by all the people of both 
these nations as expressed in home circles 
and at family altars and in all the as- 
semblies for public worship. Rev. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, speaking on the 
essential unity of the two nations as 
manifest through the President’s death, 
said, ‘‘There are all the elements to make 
sympathy deep and responsive. We are 
of the same blood; we speak the same 
language; we feed upon the common 
heritage of a glorious literature ; we have 
the same hunger for freedom, and we 
delight in the same spacious privileges 
which are the fruit of free and progressive 
aspiration. All these ties of kinship 
make our sympathy more discerning and 
refined.” 

Events in the world’s progress seem to 
point to developments which will call for 
united action on the part of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples to maintain the peace of the 
world. It may be that what has seemed 
a great calamity may prove to have been 
a mighty influence in a crucial hour to 
weld together the destinies of a race for a 
wonderful service to mankind. 





Reading a Help to Piety 


A stream of daily papers, successive 
editions following each other like wave- 
lets, sparkling weeklies, richly laden 
monthlies, a bewildering array of books 
invite us with persuasive importunity, 
and we yield. How many words the ay- 
erage American reads in a year even the 
audacious figure juggler has not dared to 
estimate. Every steam and electric car 
is a traveling reading-room, and almost 
every home a branch library. The press 
encroaches on common conversation, as 
well as on pulpit and platform; we 
read more and talk less than formerly. 
Such a volume of reading will either over- 
whelm piety or greatly enrich it—will be- 
come a Niagara whirlpool or an over- 
flowing Nile. 

In devotional reading the need is as- 
similation by meditation. Think between 
the lines. Thoughtless reading is little 
better than godless reading. The Phari- 
see wore phylacteries, containing Scrip- 
ture verses, above his eyes; like him are 
we when the sacred words enter our eyes, 
but come no nearer the heart. The value 
of devotional reading increases with the 
square of the time spent in thought over 
it. The soul cannot quench its thirst 
like an express train that scoops up water 
while whirling along. Rapid Bible read- 
ing may soothe the conscience, but it 
aids piety about as much as a meteor 
guides a wanderer. Skim the newspa- 
pers we must; skim the Bible we must 
not. Piety needs thought-full devotional 
reading. 

Most of our reading, however, is not 
distinctively religious, but will aid piety 
if read with an alert moral judgment, 
with spiritual sensitiveness. The open- 
ing Sunday school lesson of this quarter, 
Josepb Sold into Egypt, is a record of a 
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crime without any religious comment or 
allusion, yet most teachers made it spir- 
itually luminous and impressive by view- 
ing it from a moral standpoint. Read 
the accounts of present day crimes in 
the same spiritual attitude, and they will 
quicken instead of dull the moral sensi- 
bilities. Look at the picturing of crime 
as does the judge on the bench, not as 
the infatuated spectator in the theater 
gallery. 

Read history as you do Esther, which 
does not contain the name of God; read 
politics as you read Kings; read stories 
as you read parables. It is the fashion 
today to insist that the Bible should be 
read as literature; let us read literature 
as we read the Bible, watching for moral 
suggestions. The speculator estimates 
the morning news in its bearing on the 
stock market, the politician on the next 
election, the merchant on the market. 
Even more can it be considered in its re- 
lation to the kingdom of God. Not that 
every item should be made a text for 
a soliloquizing sermon, but we should 
read with our spiritual faculties alert 
and not dormant. Puzzle pictures have 
hidden faces not apparent at first. Many 
an item in a newspaper, similarly, has a 
hidden truth. 

Charles Lamb suggested a blessing be- 
fore reading a good book as well as before 
meals. Piety would gain if all reading 
was preceded by a prayer of gratitude or 
for guidance. 





In Brief 


To the question why some persons who ap- 
pear to be Christians do not belong to any 
church, the correct answer frequently is that 
they never have been taught in childhood the 
character and purpose of the Church of 
Christ. That important matter is singularly 
neglected by many Congregational churches. 





President Roosevelt’s favorite hymn is said 
to be “ How firm a foundation.” It has the 
note of courageous optimism, but optimism 
based on belief in divine guidance which 
well accords with the character of the man. 
There are some who would have predicted 
that his favorite hymn would be “Onward, 
Christian soldiers.”’ 





The report of the committee of five to be 
made to the annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association on the federation 
of our benevolent societies is printed on 
page 558. The judgment of this committee, 
concurred in by the executive committee 
of the A. M. A., is an important step toward 
greater co-operation of the six societies, and 
deserves careful reading. 





It is estimated that the Glasgow Exhibition 
will close with a surplus of half a million 
dollars. It has besides been a highly success- 
ful investment for the business of the city. 
The exhibition is a meager display as com- 
pared with the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893, and is considerably less extensive and 
attractive than the Pan-American at Buffalo, 
but it has the advantages of easy access and 
a dense population near at hand. 





There has been some dispute as to the exact 
language used by Mr. McKinley on his death- 
bed, and our version of his statement has 
been impugned unjustly. Dr. M. D. Mann, 
who performed the operation and who was 
prominent in caring for the President through- 
out the case, has written to an inquirer giving 
the exact language heard by him. The first 
words to the wife were, ‘‘ Good-by, all, good-by. 
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It is God’s way. His will be done, not ours,” 
Then followed conversation with his wife 
which should never be divulged or. published, 
About an hour later the victim of the assagsin 
said to his wife, “‘ Nearer, my God, to thee, 
e’en though it be a cross,’ has been my con- 
stant prayer.” 


It is stated in English newspapers that the 
American National Council of Congregational 
Churches in 1898 promised to pay £1,000 toward 
the debt of the Robinson Memorial Church at 


Gainsborough. One-fifth of this sum has beep | 


raised, and $1,500 was paid previously. What 
the council did was to “recognize the pro- 
priety and desirableness of raising and pay- 
ing” the amount named, conditioned on the 
raising of twice that sum from other sources, 
The action of the council gave color to the 
assumption that the amount it desired to have 
raised is a debt of honor, and we hope it will 
soon be paid. We publish on page 550 the 
memorial of the Gainsborough Church to the 
Portland council. 


Lest he should seem to be usurping the 
functions of an older man, Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
desires to have those who are reading his 
series of articles on Quiet Hints to Growing 
Preachers understand that he has in mind 
youthful preachers only, who will not think it 
presumptuous for a man who has only just 
passed his forty-first birthday to undertake to 
offer them counsel. We are confident that 
those who know Dr. Jefferson would agree 
that he is not the man who would seat himself 
in a cathedral chair in order to pour forth 
oracular utterances, expecting that his elders 
in the ministry will take them as from a sage 
or prophet. However, it occurs to us to say 
that there is pretty good food in his articles 
for men whose locks are whitening. 





America is blessed this autumn with an in- 
vasion of foreigners of exceptional intellec 
tual and spiritual caliber. The Yale Bicen- 
tennial is the great magnet, while our own 
National Council prompts the coming of one 
ortwo. Onanother page we speak with more 
detail regarding Mr. Gibbon, the English del- 
egate. Another Britisher who will be warmly 
welcomed on these shores is Rev. D. W. For- 
rest, D. D., of Glasgow, who is to deliver two 
lectures at Yale next week on The Author- 
ity of Christ, as well as one at Hartford The- 
ological Seminary on Christian Belief and 
the Law of Probability. He is the author of 
The Christ in History and Experience, a val- 
uable volume now in its third edition, and is 
considered one of the ablest of the younger 
ministers in Scotland, being on intimate 
terms with Dr. George Adam Smith and Prof. 
James Denney. He comes to New Haven as 
a delegate from Glasgow University, and also 
from the college committee of the United 
Free Church of. Scotland. 





The good schoolmaster gets his recognition 
in this world, and that gentle soul, C. F. P. 
Bancroft, who passed away from Andover last 
week, must have known long before his death 
of the esteem in which ke was held by hun- 
dreds of his grown-up boys all over this land. 
He dealt with younger pupils than those who 
came under the influence of Thomas Arnold 
and Mark Hopkins, yet the Andover dominie 
is not unfit to be classed with those famous 
teachers in the sum total of his service. The 
testimony of hundreds of men who have 
known him as friend or teacher would confirm 
the following estimate of the venerable Dr. 
Fiske of Newburyport, so long the president 
of the Andover trustees: “Dr. Bancroft 
was a rare and noble man. During my long 
and intimate acquaintance with him, in all 
my Official and personal relations to him, he 
has more and more impressed me with that 
unusual combination of qualities which made 
him the successful teacher, the wise coun: 
selor, the generous, broad-minded man, the 
tender, sympathetic, lovable friend, the type 
of a true Christian gentleman.” 
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Brigandage in Bulgaria and Macedonia 


No man now in this country is more famil- 
iar than Dr. Clarke with the region through 
which Miss Stone is in the habit of journey- 
ing, or with the unsettled conditions in those 
parts of Bulgaria. He went out as a mission- 
ary of the Board over forty years ago and 
has done faithful service ever since. Hecame 
home about a year ago, but expects to return 
to his field soon. 


The present intense interest in the cap- 
ture of Miss Ellen M. Stone leads me to 
refer to my experience in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. 

Just at the outer edge of the broad 
stretch of graves around Adrianople, 
through which passes the road from Con- 
stantinople, my classmate, friend and as- 
sociate, Rev. W. W. Meriam, met us at 
the close of our fifty days’ journey from 
America when I first went out as a mis- 
sionary in 1859. Two re- 


By Rev. James F. Clarke, D. D. 


Missionary of the American Board in Bulgaria 


the party. Mr. Meriam’s carriage was 
first in the train, and his Turkish driver 
would soon have reached a village had 
not one of the brigands shot down one of 
his carriage horses. Mr. Meriam sprang 
to the ground, but was at once shot 
through the heart and expired almost be- 
fore his wife could reach him. The widow 
took the dead body of her husband to 
Philippopolis for burial, riding in the 
same carriage. Twenty-three days after- 
wards she also died, as a result of a pre- 
mature confinement. 

Three of these brigands were after- 
wards executed by the government, and 
the others met with a violent death. 
The decided action of the American and 
English governments because of this 
murder led the Turks to build many 
guard houses in exposed places, and 


and about twenty dollars. By my re- 
quest, because given me by my sister, he 
returned to me a tippet and one of my 
mittens. 

The second time my wife and I were 
stopped near Loftcha by two men who 
came out from under the two ends of a 
bridge and leveled their guns at us. I 
drew my wife from the low carriage lest 
she be thrown out in passing over the 
rocky way by which they were taking us 
into the woods, but one of the brigands 
made us also go into the forest, though 
with a reassuring voice, he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid; we will not kill you.” They 
took some of our clothes, our money and 
watches, that of my wife being a gold one 
with a gold chain, presents from her 
father years before, and my silver one, 
They refused to return a golden locket 
on the chain, more pre- 





marks made after the first 
warm words of greeting 


left an impression on my x 
mind. The first was that a 
our influence in the land 

of the Turk would be |. hy 
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the other that our lives \ 
would not be safe outside 
of the city after dark on 
account of brigands. 
Could the experiences of 
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During the following 
years the Turkish govern- 
ment, recognizing the in- 
security, which it did not 
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cious than gold because 
of the mementos it con- 
tained, though I earnestly 
pleaded for it, but gave 
back a simple woolen gar- 
< ment for which I asked. 
” They also refused to take 
a Bulgarian Testament 
which they found in our 
satchels, though I advised 
them and urged them to 
accept of it. 

Three years afterwards 
I was called as the first 
~” | witness against these men, 
who had robbed some fifty 
persons in different places, 
among whom was a photog- 
rapher whom they led 
with them for a month 








Temove, gratuitously fur- 
nished us with a guard 
whenever we asked for it 
for traveling. Brigands were then a ter- 
tor to travelers. I have a list of eighty 
merchants of two live mountain villages 
in the lower ranges of the Balkans who 
were killed in those early days within 
a radius of some twenty miles. 

A Turkish Kaimakam, coming from Al- 
bania, brought with him five of that bold, 
capable race, agreeing to furnish them 
employment. He did not keep his prom- 
ise, and they ‘‘took to the road.” A com- 
pany of merchants, students and others 
in four carriages were on their way from 
Constantinople to Philippopolis and had 
Spent the night in Hermanli. These five 
mounted brigands had passed the night 
in the same place, but left it early in the 
morning. Mr. Meriam, starting at day- 
ight with his wife and child from an- 
other place, found this party consulting 
ogether whether to go on with the two 
Buards, who were all that were availa- 
ble, or to send to a neighboring city for 
Dthers, He, not half-believing in the 
Manger and hastening to reach his home, 

Tged them to go on at once. 

The brigands awaited them in a se- 
luded locality, allowed the two guards 
> pass them and flee, first secured two 
valuable horses in the rear of the car- 

ages, and then gave chase to the rest of 


The cross on the map marks the region where Miss Stone was captured. She was traveling 


between Diumaia and Bansko 


doubtless prevented the loss of many 
Bulgarian lives. Thereafter traveling in 
that region was essentially safe. 

After the Turkish massacres of 1876-78, 
when doing relief work to the amount of 
about $50,000, I often carried with me 
hundreds, and once thousands, of dollars 
in gold, but freely traveled by night as 
well as by day, never taking a guard, 
though my firman, obtained from the 
Porte by the English ambassador, gave 
me the right to take as many as I wished 
at any time. 

Since the freedom of Bulgaria was se- 
cured I have freely traveled in all parts 
of southern Bulgaria and over the five 
different passes to Macedonia. In four 
of these journeys, including one by the 
road on which she was taken captive, I 
was accompanied by Miss Stone, with 
whom I have toured hundreds of miles 
on horseback. On the other trips I was 
usually aloneer with one or two persons. 
At the time of Miss Stone’s abduction 
the party was a large one and, so far as I 
know, had no reason to anticipate any 
danger. 

I have been three times in the power 
of brigands. The first time, in a secluded 
spot near Constantinople, a Turk, in sol- 
dier’s clothes, took from me my watch 


and then released him 
without ransom. They un- 
successfully tried to cap- 
ture Prime Minister Stambouloff. These 
three brigands with two others were tried 
by the Bulgarian government and hung. 

A third time, when traveling in Mace- 
donia with Miss Stone and our bookseller 
not many miles from where she was re- 
cently taken, two men came out, guns in 
hand, from a recess in the mountain; but 
though we were wholly in their power 
they did nothing to us. God seemed to 
restrain them. Miss Stone said, ‘ Let 
us drive fast.’’ I answered, ‘“‘ Not while 
their guns can reach us.” When out of 
sight we did hasten. These are the only 
experiences of such a nature which have 
occurred to us in forty-two years. Though 
there has been more danger in Macedonia 
under Turkish rule, yet even there, and 
much more in Bulgaria since it has been 
free, there has seldom been any hindrance 
to traveling freely anywhere. 

It has been thought by many that Rus- 
sian influences have been, to a consider- 
able extent, inciting causes of brigandage 
and that Russia desires a disturbed state 
of things in Macedonia in order that other 
Powers may allow of her intervention in 
favor of the Bulgarians, a Slavic race 
which is the largest element in the Chris- 
tian population. 

There is also a Macedonian Committee 
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in Bulgaria, whose aim is the liberation of 
that province. This organization is rec- 
ognized by the Bulgarian government and 
has had over $60,000 in the national bank 
collected for the above object. It is not 
impossible that this committee has had 
something to do with the capture. 

What should be done for Miss Stone is 
a difficult question. All those having a 
deep personal interest in her naturally 
desire that she be speedily freed, however 
great the ransom. An intimate friend 
of hers thinks that she would not wish 
any money paid for her freedom because 
this would lead to the capture of other 
missionaries. I do not think it impossi- 
ble, even without any threats, to use in- 
fluences which will lead to her release. 
Earnest efforts for her freedom are being 
put forth by those most deeply interested 
in her welfare and most capable to secure 
this result. 

There are various reasons for hoping 
that Miss Stone will not be ill-treated. 
Some of the brigands knew her; they 
took a female companion to be with her; 
they furnished them with horses, which 
probably means that they will, as usu- 
ally, carry the needful bedding with 
them. It is quite possible that these 
ladies are now both well guarded in some 
family where there are women, since 
there are many homes in the secluded 
valleys all along the mountains. 

Miss Stone has for many years been ac- 
customed to “roughing it” on her many 
journeys for Jesus, and she is fearless in 
her nature. Perhaps God will use her to 
bring some of her captors to the Saviour. 
He loves her and is leading in all this, 
perhaps, to the soul-saving of some pre- 
cious ones. Let all who feel an interest 
in the captives not only pray for their 
personal safety, of which I have but lit- 
tle doubt,.and for their release, but also 
that all this experience may be for the 
glory of God in soul-saving. 

Boston, Oct. 4, 1901. 


The Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 4 


In the extreme peril in which our mission- 
ary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, is placed, it was not 
possible but that the greater part of the hour 
should be devoted to prayer for her, that if it 
might be the Lord’s will her bodily safety 
should be secured; but that in any event, great 
grace and spiritual uplift might be vouchsafed 
to her in this hour of need, and that here, or 
in the hereafter, she might have the blessed- 
ness of seeing that through this weight of 
affliction some soul had been reached that 
would else have been lost. 

The work in Japan, being on the week’s 
calendar, claimed a share of attention. Mrs. 
Allchin, recently returned from there, gave a 
very pleasing account of the work of Miss 
Daniels with her boys’ temperance club and 
her model Sunday school, in the lower part of 
the city of Osaka; Miss Colby, at the head of 
the Osaka girls’ school for twenty-five years, 
with her wonderful influence and everywhere 
beloved ; and Miss Case, carrying back from 
this country young life into the station. In 
the few words in which Mrs. Allchin spoke of 
her own work—a teacher to her children in the 
morning and a housekeeper, mother and mis- 





sionary in the afternoon only--she gave a 


typical picture of a married missionary’s life. 
She also told of the marvelous revival, now 
going on in Japan, which reaches all classes, 
from gamblers and jinriksha coolies to lawyers 
and members of parliament. 
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Our Sundays Abroad 


By Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D. 


First of all we attended a Protestant 
service every Sunday but one, when we 
were prevented from going as we had 
planned. The places and the circum- 
stances were varied. Two of them were 
on shipboard; at both the services were 
conducted and the sermons preached by 
Massachusetts Congregational ministers, 
the latter by Dr. Edward Anderson of 
Berkeley Temple and by Rev. W. R. 
Campbell of Roxbury. 

In Edinburgh a military service was 
held in St. Cuthbert’s, the Established 
Church. The service of worship was rich 
and devout and Dr. McGregor, the senior 
pastor, preached a sermon full of patri- 
otism and war. England’s government 
was benign. England’s prestige must not 
be destroyed. To sheathe the sword too 
soon would be to perpetuate war, which 
must be fought to the finish. The appli- 
cation was that every English boy must 
enlist or be conscripted. According to 
his gospel, the plowshares must be made 
into swords and the pruning-hooks into 
spears, despite the prophet of old. There 
was no lack of vigor in the sermon—that 
was not the grace which was lacking. A 
simple flower-Sunday service followed in 
the afternoon, with no nonsense of reci- 
tations by babes, but each member of the 
school brought flowers to be given to the 
hospitals. 

A strictly Congregational service at 
Windermere, by Dr. Adamson, formerly 
of Edinburgh, was very enjoyable. A 
business meeting of the church followed 
the service, at which a vote on receiving 
two members was taken. The dignity 
and solemnity of this proceeding was in 
great contrast to most of such meetings 
among us, as it was opened with a brief 
prayer and closed with a benediction. It 
is a good example for all our pastors and 
churches. 

In Paris we attended the Scotch Con- 
gregational Church as nearer in distance 
than the American Presbyterian and 
quite as near in affiliation, taking into 
account both nationality and denomi- 
nation. The attendance was very small. 
Rey. Mr. Saltau of the McAll Mission 
preached (the service was held at one 
of their preaching stations) and kindly 
offered to guide us to the Boston Mission 
in the evening. Here we found a beauti- 
ful building, completely equipped with 
a hall for the McAll Mission, a school- 
room for thirty children, a medical de- 
partment with every modern equipment 
for simple sutgery and treatment of 
patients who could come and return 
to their homes, and a large clubroom 
for men, which latter has some 300 mem- 
bers at five cents a month, who have 
the privileges of a reading-room well 
supplied with good material, a billiard 
table and games. This building, costing 
$80,000, is the gift of a French lady, who 
appreciates the value of the mission 
work and who desires to help her fel- 
low-citizens, not so fortunate as she, in 
their bodily, mental and spiritual needs. 
An earnest service was held with an im- 
passioned address by a French preacher 
to an audience of about 100. Singularly 
to us, Sunday is not their best time for 
meetings; that is a play day, the week 


day meetings attracting much larger 
gatherings. 

We went to cathedral services, of course, 
and the English Episcopal Church has 
chapelsalmosteverywhere. Weacknowl. 
edge that it was difficult to sing our 
confessions of sin and our prayers; it 
didn’t somehow seem the natural way, 
The ritual of the English Church, even 
when “‘said,’”’ not sung, seemed to be con. 
centrated so largely upon King Edward 
and the Dukeof York that it gave the im. 
pression that the end of the church was 
to secure proper recognition of the royal 
family at the court of the King of Kings, 
The ritual of the Established Church of 
Scotland as read in St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
seemed to us more comprehensive and 
devout. On Assumption Day we at 
tended two Roman Catholic masses at 
St. Roch’s and the Madelaine in Paris, 
where the scenic effect was good and the 
music said to be fine, although it was 
too continuously forte to please our sen- 
sibilities. 

But the impression of it was to em- 
phasize the contrast between all this 
elaborate ceremonial and the simplicity 
of the gospel. How the millinery and 
the pomp and the graduation of dig. 
nitaries could ever have grown out of the 
life and teaching of Jesus is an unsolved 
mystery. But it is good when you criti- 
cise those from whom you differ to ask 
whether there is anything corresponding 
to find fault with at home. And we 
could not but think that our Protestant 
churches have created a vast system of 
philosophic theology about as far from 
the simplicity that isin the teachings of 
Jesus as the gorgeous ceremonial can be 
from his simple breaking of bread with 
the twelve. Jesus says, trust me, not 
analyze me, and follow me. Is he right 
or are we? 

One Sunday service seemed to us to 
come nearer this simplicity than any we 
attended. It was at Wengen in the 
Bernese Oberland, 5,000 feet above the 
sea and close under the Jungfrau. It 
was a peasant church, where they sang, 
faultily perhaps, the old chorals, the 
minister coming down to stand with 
the choir. It was a small and barren 
room thirty feet square, full and with 
none too good air to breathe. It was as 
simple as could be, and it somehow got 
hold of us as no other service did. We 
could understand just enough of the Ger- 
man “as she is spoke” to get the drift of 
it. The story of Caleb and the last words 
of Moses furnished the lessons ; and the 
sentences, ‘‘So long to live, so young to 
keep,” and the secret of it, “he fully 
followed God;” have kept with us ever 
since. We should like to live the years 
that remain under the inspiration of that 
thought and in the simplicity which is in 
Christ. 





The Belgian government has recently pro- 
hibited the circulation through the mails of 
thirty immoral periodicals published i0 
France. The interests of public morality até 
not more important than the interests of 
public peace and order. Anarchistic publict 
tions which breed hatred of all government 
and governors are as dangerous as immoral 
literature. 
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Missionary Conditions in the Northern Provinces of China 


It is not strange that friends at home 
to some extent acquainted with the con- 
ditions of the past twelve months in 
China, yet unfamiliar with the frequent 
changes, should find it difficult to follow 
them, or to understand existing circum- 
stances. It is my present purpose to give 
a rapid bird’s-eye view of the more dis- 
turbed provinces in the northern part of 
the empire and to indicate what present 
conditions are in the early autumn. 

Tientsin is a center for the American 
Board and the American Methodist mis- 
sions, the London mission and an Eng- 
lish Methodist mission, besides an agency 
of the China Inland Mission and a Y. M. 
Cc. A. work conducted by Mr. Gailey. 
There has never been a time in their his- 
tory when these missions have been so 
depleted of workers. The American 
Board, e. g., has generally had a total of 
twenty-one men in its seven stations, 
whereas now there are but four, three 
stations being wholly unrepresented. 
This has been due to the extreme uncer- 
tainty as to the future and the absence 
of accommodations for families. Similar 
conditions prevail in other societies, but 
before these lines can be printed large 
re-enforcements will have come both 
from England and the United States. 

The missionaries have for the most 
part visited the outlying districts where 
their converts live, and have in many 
cases settled up all claims against the 
Christians in an amicable way. But 
there is everywhere an element of hos- 
tility, easily fanned into flame, which fre- 
quently induces active and in some cases 
terribly violent persecution, while else- 
where the fires are smoldering. T’ang 
Shan, a mining center on the Shan Hai 
Kuan Railroad, has been reoccupied by 
an English Methodist family, but Tsun 
Hua Chou (American Methodist) and 
Tsang Chou (London Mission), where 
everything was destroyed, must wait. 

In Peking the American Board, Amer- 
ican Methodist and London missions, as 
well as an Anglican society, are all living 
in Chinese houses either borrowed or 
rented. There has been the same lack of 
men as in Tientsin. The Tung-cho 
(American Board) Christians have been 
gathered in and about the compound for- 
merly occupied by Duke Té, own nephew 
of the empress dowager, the premises be- 
ing rented through Prince Su as middle- 
man at $150 (Mexicans) per month. 

Most of these Christians dare not re- 
turn to their homes about Tung-cho, 
though their indemnities have been paid. 
The care of a rural colony suddenly and 
violently transplanted to the capital when 
occupied by troops of eight nations has 
made the burdens of shepherding this 
large flock, in addition to the charge of 
the remaining students of the college, a 
heavy one. Many of the Peking Chris- 
tians of all the missions live in the city, 
but the rural out-stations experience the 
same difficulties mentioned in regard to 
Tientsin, Perhaps fully one-half of the 
Christians of the American Presbyterian 
mission were killed, their girls’ school 
being extinguished. The secretary for 


By Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 


China, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, has just 
visited the field and radical readjust- 
ments are contemplated, with possible 
co-operation with the American Board 
to an increased extent. 

No missionary has revisited Kalgan, 
although many of the members and the 
helpers have come to Peking and Tien- 
tsin. The mission of the Christian Alli- 
ance in that part of China has been for 
the time at least utterly destroyed. The 
important city of Paotingfu, occupied by 
the American Board and the American 
Presbyterian missions, has been held by 
one foreigner for each mission, coura- 
geously battling with incredible difficul- 
ties. 

The region to the south has been in 
virtual anarchy for many months, the 
Christians either flying to Paotingfu for 
refuge, or remaining at home in terror of 
their lives. The indemnities have been 
mostly arranged for, but many are not 
collected. The China Inland Mission sta- 
tions of Huai Lu and Shuntefu were the 
one in the track of the Boxer cyclone 
and the other a little out of it. 

Still further east is the London mission 
station of Hsiao Chang in Chi Chou, 
where the Boxer movement was first felt 
in the summer of 1899. Here the field 
has been revisited and all indemnities, 
native and foreign, either arranged for 
or actually paid. Yet here the hostility 
seems irrepressible, and on several oc- 
casions parties of Christians have been 
murdered, the last only a short time ago. 

In consequence of this circumstance 
the British consul has forbidden the in- 
tended visit of the missionaries to this 
district, which is in great need of super- 
vision. The same is true in a yet greater 
degree of the American Board station 
of Pang-chuang thirty-six miles further 
east, over the Shantung line, which, ow- 
ing to a series of misfortunes, has not 
yet been revisited. Only a few Chris- 
tians were killed in this field, but the 
strain was terrific by reason of its long 
duration as well as its severity. Many 
Christians, including some helpers and 
others in mission employ, recanted under 
pressure, and have allowed the matter 
to drop there so far as they are con- 
cerned. The Lin Ching station of the 
same mission is in a like condition, and 
it is hoped that practical reconstruction 
may soon begin in each. 

No arrangement for indemnities has 
yet been made, and many of the Chris- 
tians, being in deep distress, have been 
aided by the Christian Herald relief 
funds. Northeast of Pang-chuang is a 
large work of the English Methodist 
mission, which was visited in the sum- 
mer and indemnities arranged for, a part 
of which have been paid. This station, 
like that of the London mission in Hsiao 
Chang and Pang-chuang, is located in 
a small village, these three being the 
only known instances of this in this part 
of China. The Pang-chuang buildings 
were entirely untouched, the only in- 
terior station of any consequence of which 
this is true. 

There is a large group of stations 


throughout Shantung occupied by the 
American Presbyterians, English Bap- 
tists, American Baptists, Anglicans, etc. 
In many of these great havoc has been 
wrought, their dwellings destroyed and 
scores of Christians murdered. Indem- 
nity settlements in Shantung are on 
quite a different footing from those in 
Chihli, where, with no pressure from 
British or United States legations, Li 
Hung Chang fixed ascale of repayment. 

In Shantung, on the contrary, the dep- 
uties are offering to pay one-sixth only 
of the carefully revised claims. The 
British consul at Chefoo has explicit or- 
ders to demand nothing for the Chris- 
tians, and is even forbidden to be a 
friendly middleman between the mission- 
aries and the officials. In the eastern 
part of Shantung there was much less 
trouble, and Dr. Corbett (American Pres- 
byterian), om a spring tour, received fifty 
to the church by baptism, and took in 
many probationers. 

While the present governor, Yuan Shih- 
Kai, remains, there will be no outbreak, 
but the Boxers still meet and still drill in 
some regions, and very few leaders have 
been apprehended. It is expected and 
hoped that ladies may return to their sta- 
tions in the autumn, but it is something 
of an experiment. 

In the vast field of Manchuria, where 
20,000 Christians had been taken in within 
a few years, Russian domination threat- 
ens to put a period to the work altogether, 
but Dr. John Ross is hopeful of a bet- 
ter future. 

Shansi has just been revisited by repre- 
sentatives of four missions, and while 
the official reception was all that could 
be desired, the people are sullen and 
mission work at present uncertain. 

Northern Honan is now being re-en- 
tered by the Canadian Presbyterians, 
who have not yet reached their field, the 
conditions being but imperfectly known. 
Southern Honan has also been success- 
fully entered by the Inland Mission and 
no trouble reported as yet. Two brave 
English Baptist missionaries are penetrat- 
ing to Si-ngan Fu, where the court is. 
There is a large sum of the Christian 
Herald relief fund at Hankow awaiting 
use in Shensi, of which we cannot get re- 
ports for some weeks. 

As a whole, the situation, as already re- 
marked, is complicated beyond precedent 
and beyond belief. There is great hope of 
a wide awakening of the Chinese to the 
need of reform, but there are as yet no 
trustworthy signs of it, all reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Recruits are 
needed for the future, but the present 
exigency is for trained men to strengthen 
the things which remain. Itis atime for 
the church to cry mightily unto God for 
his Spirit upon the work and the workers 
in his despoiled vineyard. The present 
transition stage is temporary, but it is not 
likely to pass away atonce. It is impos- 
sible to say what the court may do, and it 
might as well be ignored. Wherever two 
or three are gathered together, let it be 
prayed for. Some day it will again be 
true: Ea Oriente Lux. 
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Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers 


Discontent 


By Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


When Paul wrote to the Philippians 
that he had learned in whatever state he 
was therewith to be content he confessed 
a higher state of grace than many of 
the successors of the apostles have yet 
attained. Discontent may be said to be 
one of the prevailing sins of the minis- 
terial world. How prevalent it is the 
public does not fully know, for ministers 
who are discontented do not shout their 
dissatisfaction from the housetop. They 
write it in bulky letters and send it in 
sealed packages to their ministerial breth- 
ren. 

The number of preachers now wishing 
a change of pastorate cannot be ac- 
curately computed, but if all the facts 
were known the world would be as- 
tounded. Men in the East, fretted by 
the stereotyped customs of fossilized 
communities, look longingly toward the 
West with dreams of the blessedness that 
must belong to ministers who can take 
a step forward without cracking their 
skull against a precedent. Toilers in the 
West, sick of the unchartered freedom 
of a population disinclined to submit 
to yokes either of God or men, wish 
themselves in the East, where church- 
going is an established habit and life 
runs smoothly in channels made for it 
by the fathers. Preachersin rural places 
look with hungry eyes toward the city, 
where pulpit gifts and graces meet with 
grateful appreciation, and preachers in 
one city look toward another city where 
the mountains have apparently been lev- 
eled and the ways of the Lord have 
been made straight. Of a host of clergy- 
men as of the patriarchs it may be said 
that they are strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth, for they declare plainly that 
they seek a country. 

In justice to the clergy it must be said 
that ambition is not generally the in- 
citing cause of this restlessness. The 
popular impression that the average 
clergyman stands on tip-toe eager to heed 
the beck of the first parish which offers 
a larger salary or a softer bed of roses 
is as malicious as it is false. The ex- 
planation of the desire to escape from 
one parish to another may usually be 
found in the fact that ministers, like 
other mortals, do not like to be uncom- 
fortable, and one sees fewer brambles 
in the garden which another man has 
cultivated than in the garden in which 
one works himself. 

Every parish has in it men and women 
with whom it is difficult to live, and 
every church has problems which are a 
burden to tbe heart. Some men are so 
constituted that they cannot carry heavy 
burdens or face circumstances which 
prick like thorns. Their first impulse on 
the sight of difficulty is to ran. A man 
never knows a parish till he gets fairly 
settled in it. The years bring out the 
skeletons as the night brings out the 
stars. A few church skeletons are as 
terrible to a timid preacher as graveyard 
ghosts to a small boy after dark. He 
may find to his dismay ancient quarrels 
which have been smoldering several 
generations, and which at his first im- 


portant movement blaze out in a con- 
flagration which threatens to burn up 
the church. He may find a set of rogues 
in his official board or a _ good-sized 
Pharaoh in the broad aisle, 

The church may be tied hand and foot 
by the pagan notions of a heathen clique, 
or the choir may be in a state of ferment 
sufficient to drive the spirit of devotion 
from every service. Gray-headed men 
with antique ideas may frown down every 
move which the new leader ventures to 
suggest ; captious critics may carp at his 
theology, rhetoric or gestures; Euodias 
and Syntyche may heat the atmosphere 
to torrid temperatures because they can- 
not be of the same mind in the Lord; 
prominent pew-holders may give up their 
pews and disgruntled workers resign their 
office—in short, the church may have so 
many devils in it as to lead the unhappy 
preacher to question whether by any 
amount of prayer and fasting on his past 
the unhallowed brood can be cast out. A 
man in such circumstances may honestly 
wonder whether he is tne one who is 
intended to redeem Israel or whether this 
particular parish ought not to look for 
another. 

There are times when the trouble is 
the outcome of an evident misfit. When 
this is the case the minister should 
promptly shake the dust from his shoes, 
for there are other towns and cities in 
which the gospel must be preached. But 
a minister should not too hastily conclude 
that because things are not altogether 
pleasant the Lord has need of him else- 
where. Unless the signs of an irrepara- 
ble misfit are numerous and unmistak- 
able, the minister ought to set his hand 
resolutely to the plow and not look back 
until the furrow has been finished. It is 
not becoming in a prophet to run at the 
sight of trials. It shows fickleness of 
heart to accept a church and then drop it 
in the first fit of despondency. If he ac- 
cepts the care of a parish in need of a 
surgical operation let him perform it and 
give the wounds time to heal before he 
turns the patient over to a new practi- 
tioner. A minister is bound to consider 
first, not himself, but the church. Hon- 
orable men will not toy with churches. 

There is something of the sacredness 
of marriage in the pastoral relation, and 
when once entered on it is for better or 
for worse. Short pastorates are unfortu- 
nate both for pastors and people. They 
develop in clergymen and laymen disposi- 
tions hurtful to spiritual growth. If a 
man has but a short time in a parish he 
is tempted to do the things which are 
easiest and cheapest. He will not enter 
deeply into the hearts of his people, but 
will be in danger of looking upon all lay- 
men as sO many pawns to be manipulated 
in an interesting game of ecclesiastical 
chess. It is the long pastorate which 
draws on the fountains which are deepest 
and which builds up in congregation and 
pastor those elements of character in 
which the New Testament especially de- 
lights. A man who expects to live with 
the same people through many years has 
every incentive to be sane and indus- 
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trious, farsighted and true, and his life, 
blending more and more with the life of 
his people, will grow richer and fuller 
unto the perfect day. 

Practice contentment, therefore, wher. 
ever you are, my brother. Whether you 
abound or are in want, be not hasty to 
take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
and by running away attempt to end 
them. Forin that change of place what 
dreams may come and rough awakenings, 
whoknows? It may be that your present 
parish is obscure, but blessed is the man 
who has grace sufficient to grow when 
overshadowed. It is said that the sugar 
maple is taking precedence of all the 
other native trees of New England be. 


cause it is willing to grow inthe shade. A . 


young maple is always in training ready 
to take the place of any tree which may 
die. Go to the maple, young preacher, 
consider her ways and be wise. In a few 
years the great trees of the clerical for. 
est will lie low, and your final place will 
depend in large measure on your willing: 
ness to grow in the shade! 





Joseph Parker on the Sources of 
Anarchy 


If the late President McKinley had 
been the constitutional head of Great 
Britain, his death could not have been 
more deeply and widely mourned than 
it has been by the British people. One 
of the most remarkable memorial serv- 
ices was at the City Temple, London. 
The platform was hung with the flags 
of Great Britain, Canada, Australian 
commonwealth, France, Italy, Germany, 
Norway, Belgium and United States. 
All Free Church denominations were rep. 
resented at the service. The memorial 
address was delivered by Dr. Parker. 
His first words were ‘‘ God save the King, 
God bless the President of the United 
States of America.” He then proceeded 
to make reference to Mr. McKinley and 
the assassination. Saying in part: 

In the murder of President McKinley 
it was society itself that was in pur- 
pose overthrown and destroyed. The 
lamented President represented law, or- 
der, security and the whole line of civ- 
ilization. That is the true magnitude 
and the profound significance of this 
most villainous murder. Do not degrade 
the event into a mere item of current 
news. This is more than an anecdote. 
It is even more than a cry to God. for 
justice. It is a cry to every churci, to 
every government, to every man, to make 
such murder forever impossible. I am 
perfectly clear that anarchy, and all that 
anarchy means, is more widespread than 
even some statesmen suspect. It is not 
enough to ascribe it to insanity, to a mad 
love of notoriety, or to abnormal discon- 
tent. Anarchy is in every house of busi- 
ness, in every political club, probably in 
some form in every family. It means in 
its earlier stages dislike of discipline, ha 
tred of work, spiteful discontent with 
common service. Anarchy is not in the 
beginning red-handed murder—in ‘he be- 
ginning it is selfishness, indolence and 
false socialism. Society is founded 02 
reverence, upon justice and upon proved 
and honored manhood. Society is not 
only a political it is a moral institution. 
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Its law is organized conscience; its policy 
is justice in operation. 

This age is cursed by the spirit of 
irreverence, and irreverence is one of the 
earliest forms and expressions of anar- 
chy. Irreverence when it is finished bring- 
eth forth death. Now the law is mocked, 
religion is neglected or abolished, Sun- 
day is a day of recreation, religious wor- 
ship is disregarded, yet we wonder that 
anarchy is spreading. We dethrone God, 
and then wonder that the devil has taken 
his place. It is in vain that we hang 
assassins (and certainly they deserve 
to be hung in ehains), but we must go 
deeper if we are to destroy the spirit 
of anarchy. We must get back the spirit 
of order, of reverence, of good will, and 
we never can get it back but through 
old gospel ways—through the power of 
Christ and the grace of his cross. It is 
in vain that we shudder at an assassin, 
and then loosen the bonds of discipline. 
Social rectification must come through 
moral regeneration. When society is 
morally right, it will soon be socially 
right. We shall never rectify society 
by multiplying wrongdoing. 

Christians themselves must lead the 
great campaign. It is, perhaps, a hard 
thing to say, yet I must say it, and leave 
others to supply what modification they 
please; itis my distinct conviction that 
the faithless Christian Church is largely 
to blame for the social conditions which 
make anarchy possible. Great excep- 
tions must always be made. I should 
have little hesitation in excepting the 
whole of the Methodist churches. They 
have been faithful to the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God. They have not 
preached their own inventions, programs 
and ever-changing theories; they have 
delivered a message, and in that great 
message President McKinley was a pro- 
found believer. He believed in God, in 
Christ, in the Holy Spirit, and that grand 
belief had everything to do with the 
beauty of his character, the benevolence 
cf his disposition and the moral weight 
of his influence. So much I am bound to 
say for Methodism. 

As to other communions, we may in 
many a case ask, Where isthe saving gos- 
pel in all its characteristic doctrines, in 
its integrity of devotedness, in the pas- 
sion of its consecration? Where is family 
discipline? Where is the gospel charter 
of social duties? Where is obedience to 
parents? Where is the family altar? 
When that altar was thrown down the 
spirit of anarchy, the social Satan, en- 
tered the house, breaking up its unity, 
disturbing its relations, creating selfish 
tyranny or callousness on the one hand, 
and insubordination or hostile contempt 
on the other. We have to do more than 
punish anarchy when it is caught red- 
handed in the person of some infatuated 
madman; we have to begin at the begin- 
ning, we have to find the fount and ori- 
gin, we have to anticipate the devil by 
the power of God. 





The American Bible Society bas printed in 
a leaflet the address of President Roosevelt 
at the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Long 
Island Bible Society, in Oyster Bay, last June. 
It is a characteristic appreciation of the Bible 
inits power of building up citizens in honesty, 
courage and clear thought, and should havea 
wide cireulation. 
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Principal Bancroft of Andover 


Life is worth living in a much wider and deeper sense than I imagined when I 


was in college. 


I did not know how much happiness there was in it. 


I hope I 


have got a little past the drudgery of duty into the enjoyment of the whole complex 
of motives and activities, which gather themselves up into pursuits which are ab- 


sorbing and sutisfyi.g 
department of it.—Dr. 
ON THEIR FORTIETH REUNION, 1900. 


The death of Rev. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, 
LL. D., which occurred at his home on 
Andover Hill, on Friday, Oct. 4, at the 
age of sixty-one, will be a personal grief 
to thousands of loving pupils all over the 
land and in other lands, and a distinct 
loss to the circle of prominent American 
educators. His health had been feeble 
for several months and failed rapidly 
after his return from a long sea voyage 
the last of August. 

Dr. Bancroft was born in New Ipswich, 
N. H., Nov.25, 1839, fitted for college at Ap- 
pleton Academy in that town, graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1860, taught four years 
in Appleton Academy, Mt. Vernon, 
N. H., and graduated from Andover Sem- 
inary in 1867. Although ordained to the 
Congregational ministry (at Mt. Vernon, 
May 1, 1867), he was never a settled pas- 
tor, choosing teaching as his life work, a 
service long and grandly fulfilled. From 
1867 to 1872 he was principal of C. R. 
Robert’s institution for white youth on 
thesummit of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
gaining the lasting affection of many 
men and women in the Southern States. 
After a year of European travel and 
study (in the University of Halle), he was 
elected in 1873 to the principalship of 
Phillips Academy—the position filled for 
thirty-four years by Dr. Samuel H. Taylor. 

He was a worthy successor of that 
great teacher, though with a rule less 
stern, as befitting the changing times. 
With marvelous tact, with most kindly 
heart and most genial temperament, with 
a phenomenal remembrance of names 
and faces, seeming to know every “ Phil- 
lips boy,’”’ from the oldest alumnus to the 
youngest under-graduate, he impressed 
himself strongly alike on the student 
body and the hosts of alumni, about five 
thousand of whom had been in the school 
in his twenty-eight yearsofservice. Dur- 
ing this time he surrounded himself with 
a large and able corps of instructors, and 
gradually built up the academy, both in 
numerical attendance and in material 
resources, until it stands as one of the 
very first preparatory schools in the 
country. Phillips Academy is his monu- 
ment. The boys whom he has fitted for 
college—and he has fitted more of them 
than any other man in the country—are 
his eulogies. 

As a citizen of Andover he was greatly 
honored and beloved. Like his intimate 
friend, the late Professor Churchill, his 
heart and hand were in every good work, 
private and public. The University of 
the State of New York gave him the de- 
gree of Ph. D. in 1874, Williams College 
that of Litt. D. in 1891 and Yale Univer- 
sity that of LL. D. in 1892. Since 1897 he 
has been a trustee of Dartmouth College. 
He was also a trustee of the state institu- 
tions at Tewksbury and Bridgewater, and 
had been president of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association, the Merrimack Val- 
ley Congregational Club and the Head- 
masters’ Association of ti.e United States. 


Religion seems to be an element in life, and not a separate 
BANCROFT’S LETTER TO His DARTMOUTH CLASSMATES 


He found time to prepare many addresses 
on educational topics and to write valua- 
ble articles, 

Dr. Bancroft whs also, during the whole 
period of his principalship, a member of 
the board of trustees having charge of 
the Theological Seminary as well as of 
Phillips Academy. As resident member 
of the board and its clerk, he had a large 
additional responsibility touching the 
general policy and the material affairs of 
both institutions, which only his cease- 
less activity and his genius for hard work 
and for minute details enabled him to 
meet. 

Above ‘alJ, he was a man of sincere 
Christian faith, strongly trusting, as he 
said shortly before his death, in the few, 
simple, blessed verities of revelation. 
One of the last notes dictated from his 
sick room was to a bereaved friend and 
contained these words: “It has been a 
great comfort to me, and to many others, 
to reflect that God takes our friends for 
us and not from us. I believe it is God’s 
will that we take up the burden of life 
with a new resolve and do, not less work, 
but more, not a poorer, but a richer sery- 
ice to our fellowmen.” 

Dr. Bancroft married, May 6, 1867, Miss 
Frances A. Kittredge of Mt. Vernon, 
N. H. She died in 1898. Four children 
survive, Mrs. Dr. William J. Long of 
Stamford, Ct., Cecil K. Bancroft, in- 
structor in Yale University, Phillips Ban- 
croft, student at Yale, and Miss Mary E. 
Bancroft, student at Smith College. 

Dr. Bancroft was buried on Andover 
Hill Monday afternoon. The places of 
business in the town were closed during 
the hour of the funeral. The large con- 
course—townspeople, students, alumni, 
young and old (with two at least of Dr. 
Bancroft’s long-ago Lookout Mountain 
pupils), representatives of colleges and 
other academies— which crowded the 
Seminary Church attested the grateful 
affection inspired by a broad-minded, 
true-hearted, faithful man. A _ brief 
prayer was offered at the residence by 
Professor Smyth. The service at the 
church, conducted by President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College, was one of beauti- 
ful simplicity. The students and congre- 
gation sang, ‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee”’ 
and ‘‘For all Thy saints who from their 
labors rest,” the appropriateness of Ray 
Palmer’s hymn being increased by the 
fact that he graduated from Phillips 
Academy seventy-five years ago the pres- 
ent autumn. At the cemetery Professor 
Taylor read the commitment service and 
Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, as Dr. Ban- 
croft had done at the grave, close by, of 
his friend, Professor Churchill, last year. 
A few steps away was the grave of his 
old teacher, Professor Park, a little be- 
yond that of his predecessor, Dr. Samuel 
H. Taylor, and all around the tombs of 
holy men who had served their own gen- 
eration by the will of God before they 
fell on sleep. CG; O26. 
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The American Board’s Annual Summaries 


Digests of Reports and Papers Presented to the Hartford [Meeting 


Annual Survey 
BY SECRETARY JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 


In Africa the Zulus at length seem to be 
awakening to a new sense of power, of self- 
direction, of self-respect. Church councils 
and conferences, teachers’ institutes and 
political societies are new things, and the 
most significant and hopeful things that have 
been seen amongthem. The temporary alien- 
ation of some of the native leaders from the 
missionaries has been kindly dealt with and 
substantially overcome. 

The day steadily approaches when the 
churches of the Hawaiian Islands will be 
ready to assume all the responsibilities of 
the work carried on around them. The two 
points of advance in Micronesia are the rg- 
opening of Ponape to missionary residence 
and effort after ten years of virtual exclusion 
by Spain, and the occupation of Guam, in 
the Ladrone Islands, as a new missionary 
center. The cordial welcome given the mis- 
sionaries by the German governor at Ponape, 
and the generous aid offered them in re- 
establishing their work at the old stations, 
is in most marked contrast to the spirit and 
deeds of the Spanish authorities. 

In Turkey the indemnity for losses during 
the massacres of 1895 and 1896 has been paid 
over to our Government, and only awaits 
certain formalities to be distributed. 

In Western Turkey an annual meeting 
of unusual unanimity and refreshment closed 
a year of general prosperity and growth. 
A noticeable increase is recorded in the num- 
ber of native pastors, the average congrega- 
tions, Sunday school pupils, churches and 
church members and in the total number under 
instruction. The orphanages at Sivas and 
Marsovan are gradually sending out their 
older pupils to permanent homes or into 
the higher schools, and preparing to close 
their special labors. 

In Central Turkey a notable fact is the 
organization of a Home Missionary Society 
by the native brethren, by which it is pro- 
posed that the stronger churches shall as- 
sume the care and support of the weaker 
churches. By the terms of the charter of 
Central Turkey College, which has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of satisfactory work, 
the part taken by the evangelical churches 
in the support and: management of the col- 
lege is to increase until it becomes substan- 
tially a native institution. 

The past year marks a new stage of mis- 
sionary work in China, a new epoch in 
Chinese history. China can never go back 
to the old seclusion. In South China the 
disturbance was least felt and the work was 
soonest restored. A plant for the mission in 
Canton has been authorized. The churches 
and schools in the country districts have 
been kept remarkably from destruction, and 
the outlook for the coming year is good. 
Gifts from Chinese Christians in this coun- 
try for famine relief and missionary work 
have been on a generous scale. 

In European Turkey the death of Dr. Riggs 
is the one great loss. The churches and 
schools report a prosperous year, and there is 
a steady gain in all main features of the work. 
In Eastern Turkey the exodus to America, a 
source of so great loss to the native agency, 
seems to be somewhat diminished, and the 
outlook is more hopeful. 

In the Marathi mission famine relief work 
and the care of the orphan has demanded the 
best thought of the workers. The several 
departments of work show unusual evidences 
of growth. 

The most cheering reports from Japan re- 
late to the “advance movement,” a special 
evangelistic campaign throughout the country. 
Nearly all the missions and churches of Japan 


are united in the effort. The theological 
seminary of the Doshisha is opened again. 
Of interest is the union with the United 
Brethren, which mission has sent students to 
the seminary and furnished one of its 
teachers. This school, with its Christian 
constitution, has secured all the privileges 
for which the former management forfeited 
eonfidence by giving up the Christian char- 
acter of the institution. 

Among the notable events of the year in 
Austria are the dedication of a mission house 
in Vienna, provided by a Scotch friend, the 
relaxation of restrictions on the holding of 
religious meetings, the growing interest in 
temperance work, and the movement which 
has resulted in turning away from the Roman 
church many thousands of the people. No 
less than 900 copies of the Sunday school helps 
in Bohemian, prepared by members of our 
mission, are called for in the United States 
for the Bohemian population in Cleveland, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 


Home Department 


The Prudential Committee reported the 
death of eight members: James W. Bradbury, 
Augustus C. Thompson, Edwin B. Webb, 
William H. Haile, Eleazar Boynton, Edward 
P. Goodwin, Franklin W. Fisk and Nathaniel 
A. Hyde. Special minutes of the committee 
were read in regard to Dr. Webb and Dr. 
Thompson. Twenty-three new missionaries 
—seven men, two of whom are physicians, 
six wives of missionaries and ten single 
women—have been sent out during the year, 
fourteen are under appointment and sixty-one 
have returned after furlough. 

Reports from the deputation to India indi- 
cate a successful journey, a hearty welcome 
and every opportunity for investigation. 
Their work is carried on without expense to 
the Board. The missionaries at home on fur- 
lough have accomplished much in deepening 
interest in the churches. Especial mention 
should be made of the missionaries at home 
perforce from China. One of the new phases 
of the so-called Forward Movement has been 
a series of local and general conferences like 
that at Silver Bay. The movement has been 
supported financially apart from the treasury 
of the Board. Aside from the Missionary 
Herald, which has never been more attractive 
in form or matter, the Board has continued 
its part in the Mission Dayspring and Congre- 
gational Work. The “ Envelope Series ” has 
reached thousands with stirring words about 
our work. The American Board Almanac 
has won high regard as an invaluable annual. 


Christian Giving as Related to Our 
Constituency 
BY SECRETARY GHARLES H. DANIELS, D.D. 


The man who has walked with God cannot 
keep the secret. In heart life it is what we 
give away that makes us rich. 

We wouldapply this truth to individual life. 
The appeal of the hour as we read the story 
of halting steps and burdened hearts in the 
face of immense opportunity is that a time 
like this asks for men who in individual gifts 
will make possible great things, not only by 
the shrewdness of business methods, but more 
by their large faith in the holy evangel. 

This is the message also to churches. The 
church lives on the gifts it bestows. Too 
many churches have taken care of themselves 
untilthey are now decrepit. Others are strong 
at home because they have employed their 
strength in all the world. There are in this 
country 5,600 Congregational churches to 
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which this Board looks for generous sup. 
port. Of these 2,000 make no offering to for. 
eign missions. Many others contribute only 
through a society of praying womer. In how 
many of the churches do the majority of the 
members come under the sway of a sublime 
faith which can take the world into its loving 
thought ? 

We must recognize that every institution 
has its Christian law of life. The law of 
benevolence gives conceptions of the family 
life which could hardly have come to the 
world but for the Christ. The cause of 
foreign missions must ever havea sure footing 
in the Christian home. 

Next to family and church, the hope of the 
missionary cause is in the Sunday schools. 
The law of giving should be laid upon the 
hearts of the youth, who are to be the future 
supporters of the world’s great enterprises. 
About 1,300 of our schools contributed last 
year. With more tban 4,000 schools not yet 
engaged in the work, there is still room to 
herald the great commission. 

Let chureh and family and Sunday school 
be brought under the power of the mission to 
the world and there will be not only income, 
but there will be giving of lives. The best 
part in Christian giving is the gift in kind. 





Current Thought 
THE FULURE OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


A strong man is the Priton yet, and he 
scorns being talked to as though he were old 
and “done.” To advisers who persistently 
take this tone he turns a deaf ear; prefers, 
rather, to let those have their way who trust 
his vigor and leave something to his native 
genius for “muddling through.” All the 
same, he begins, for the first time in his life, 
to be aware that “muddling through” is 
not the most dignified, not the most re- 
munerative, thing. And he is quite aware 
that the Parliamentary system which his 
fathers have handed on to him is losing its 
vitality. He is proud of this system, as well 
he may be. It cost lives at the beginning; 
it has been a splendid school; it has won 
great triumphs and been the parent of na- 
tions. But, as we have seen it during the 
last twelvemonth, it is little better than effete. 
With the rising of its fame as a club, its 
fame as the mouthpiece of a strong people 
declines. It is at once too fussy and too 
easily tired—a sure mark of decay. No one 
can say this of the nation it ‘‘represents,” or 
does not represent, but it is true of the 
House of Commons. To sit up at nights 
doing nothing but lose money, and then take 
a holiday, is not the way to govern a country; 
it sounds like a description of a fast set. 
Better leave the country alone to govern 
itself. It might “muddle through” quite as 
well that way. Seriously, our much vaunted 
House of Commons is not living up to its 
patent of nobility.—Christian Leader, ‘7las- 
gow. 

THE SOURCE OF YELLOW JOURNALISM 


The New York Sun, in an editorial on the 
influence of yellow journalism in fostering 
anarchism, and the support given to it by rep- 
utable citizens, thus describes the editor of 
the most notorious of newspapers of this sort: 
“This school of journalism was founded by 4 


young fellow of great inherited fortune, who . 


painted it yellow simply to make it sell. He 
is himself an extreme example of the very i- 
equality against which he pretends to inveigh 
—a creature of boundless luxury, license and 
self-indulgence, who hires a lot of other young 
fellows, all as destitute of serious conviction 
and purpose as he is himself, to make his 
papers sell by stirring up discontent with the 
social system, so that he may get the more 
money for his and their dissipation. That is, 
he played the public for fools, yet he was 
more successful in getting public patronage 
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than any other newspaper publisher, though 
all the time his game was obvious to even the 
least intelligent. The fortune inherited by 
him is one of the greatest of American for- 
tunes, his life of luxury and self-indulgence 
is of universal notoriety, and his actual indif- 
ference to the people and conditions he pre- 
tends to sympathize with is not less widely 
understood. When, therefore, such a young 
fellow received the serious support and pat- 
ronage in his mischievous enterprise of mil- 
lions of readers, and of clergymen and men 
conspicuous in trade, the indication was not 
creditable to our civilization. 


A WORD OF PRAISE 


Credit is due the editors of the leading 
religious journals for having kept their heads 
during the period of excitement which fol- 
lowed the shooting of the President, and for 
visiting merited condemnation upon those 
clergymen who fanned the flame of passion 
by incendiary utterances in their pulpits 
last Sunday. We reprint elsewhere some 
notable passages from the article published 
by the Churchman of this city, representing 
the Episcopalians. The Congregationalist of 
Boston, which speaks for the denomination 
whose name it bears, is equally outspoken 
in its rebuke of ministers who have preached 
anarchy.—New York Evening Post. 





Secretary Anderson’s Report 
TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


We abstract from Secretary Anderson’s re- 
port, to be presented to the National Council 
this week, these interesting facts: 

Our figures, dating to Jan. 1, give us 5,650 
churches, a gain of thirty-six in three years. 
Dividing them according to Remarks upon 
the Statistics, on page 436 of the Year-Book, 
we find that in the New England States we 
gained 18 new churches and lost 10. In the 
Atlantic States we gained 64 and lost 71, in 
the Mississippi East we gained 74 and lost 62, 
in the Mississippi West we gained 137 and 
lost 112, and in the Pacific gained 37 and lost 
39, making a total number of new churches 
organized during the three years 330 and the 
number dropped 294, a net gain of 36 new 
churches for the three years. 

The membership of these churches is 633,- 
349, a gain of 7,485. The members are distrib- 
uted as follows: in the New England States 
248,695, the Atlantic 80,585, Mississippi East 
158,210, Mississippi West 115,745, and the Pa- 
cific States a gain of 1,035. 

The total additions to the churches during 
this period were 137,277, of which number 76,- 
804 were received on. confession and distrib- 
uted as follows: New England States 18,917, 
Atlantic 11,567, Mississippi East 22,325, Miss- 
issippi West 19,213, and the Pacific 4,782. 

New England lost in beneficence $173,846, 
the Atlantic States $498,490, while the Miss- 
issippi East gained $56,150, Mississippi West 
$28,877, and the Pacific States $40,049, making 
the net loss $547,260. 

The home expenses for the three years have 
been $21,246,465, divided as follows: New Eng- 
land States, $9,447,823, Atlantic $2,729,505, 
Mississippi East $4,594,009, Mississippi West 
$3,437,235, and the Pacific $1,037,893. The gain 
is distributed as follows: New England States 
$229,933, Atlantie $305,517, Mississippi East 
$25,112, Mississippi West $358,247, Pacific 
$105,097, 

The removals by death were 25,730—13,030 
in New England, 3,105 in the Atlantic States, 
5,512 in those east of the Mississippi, 2,139 in 
the Mississippi West, and 944 in the Pacific 
States, 

There is a slight falling off inthe number 
of children baptized, the total being 35,155, as 
against 36,366 three years ago. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: in the New England 
States 10,811, Atlantic 6,102, Mississippi 
East 8,459, Mississippi West 7,663, and in the 
Pacific States 2,120, 


Our Sunday school membership is 671,743. 
Of this number the New England States has 
245,397, the Atlantic 86,028, Mississippi East 
168,098, Mississippi West 135,952, in the Pacific 
36,268, giving a loss for the three years of 
13,961. The New England States lost 9,822, 
Atlantic gained 1,998, Mississippi East lost 
6,809, Mississippi West lost 772, and the Pacific 
gained 1,444. 

The membership of the Young People’s 
Societies is 186,448, of which number New 
England has 73,232, the Atlantic States 19,450, 
Mississippi East 47,021, Mississippi West 
36,592, and the Pacific 10,153. The New Eng- 
land States have lost 15,653, the Atlantic 
States have gained 1,666, the Mississippi East 
lost 8,486, Mississippi West 7,380, and the 
Pacific 2,250, making the net loss 32,103. 

The benevolences for the three years amount 
to $6,214,570, a falling off of $547,260. Of this 
amount the New England States gave $3,494,- 
890, Atlantic $743,324, Mississippi East $1,089,- 
495, Mississippi West $609,500, and the Pacific 
$277,361. 





.In and Around Boston 


Where the Boys Will be the Theme 

The fifth General Conference about Boys 
conducted by The Men of Tomorrow, the 
General Alliance of Workers with Boys, will 
de held in Boston, Oct. 29 and 30. The theme 
will be The Boy and the Home. Beside 
a number of active leaders of various phil- 
anthropic work for boys, such well-known 
speakers as Jacob A. Riis, Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, Dr. S. W. Dike and Endicott 
Peabody will be heard. An interesting ex- 
hibition of boys’ club work will be gathered. 
Detailed information may be secured of the 
president, Rev. W. B. Forbush, Charlestown. 


Services at the Old South 

Dr. Gordon preached for the first time last 
Sunday since his trip to Europe. He showed 
in his morning discourse, which was virtually 
his comment on the recent national tragedy 
and his estimate of the martyred President, 
and in the evening sermon, which was a dis- 
criminating analysis of Jesus dealing with 
a soul seeking a new environment, but need- 
ing to live the new life in the old environ- 
ment, that the long rest had restored his 
aforetime physical strength and intensified 
his grip on the vital truths of life. Rev. 
Allen E. Cross, the new assistant pastor, 
participated in the services and made his 
first public appearance before the congrega- 
tion. He will assist in the services each Sun- 
day, act as superintendent of the Sunday 
school, psrform pastoral work and preach at 
intervals. He reads the Scripture with un- 
derstanding, and his prayers are noticeably 
genuine, unconventional, and hence satisfy- 
ing. Mr. Cross comes from the Park Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield. 


The Sunday School Superintendents 

The Congregational Superintendents’ Union 
decided to ho!d three joint meetings this year 
with the Baptist Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. The one held last Monday night at 
Berkeley Temple was a notable success. Dr. 
J. K. Knight of Hyde Park presided. Some 
260 persons sat down at the supper tables. 
The Boston Primary Union was also present 
in force, a number of ladies being guests. 
Rev. W. F. MeMillen of Chicago made a brief 
address describing the new awakening of in- 
terest in Illinois, because of declining attend- 
ance on Congregational Sunday schools of the 
state. Miss Robbins outlined a proposed 
union club, with one or more delegates from 
each church, to take a normal course of ten 
lessons with a view to becoming leaders of 
normal classes in their own churches. The 
main address was made by Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D. D., of Ruggles Street Baptist Church. His 
subject was the Higher Life in Children and 
was listened to with much interest. 
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Affairs at Berkeley Temple 

Dr. Edward Anderson has completed his 
year of service as supply at Berkeley Temple. 
His pulpit work has been of an interesting 
and popular character and he has endeared 
himself to the congregation. The health of 
C. A. Dickinson, D.D., who has borne the 
brunt of conducting the enterprise since it 
became an institutional church more than 
ten years ago, is still so precarious that the 
church, having made him pastor emeritus, is 
now confronting the task of selecting a new 
leader. Rev. Hugh Pedley of Montreal 
preached last Sunday and next Sunday Rev. 
A. M. Hyde of Toledo will occupy the pulpit. 
Among the supplies expected during the 
autumn are Dr. F. A. Noble and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. Rev.S. W. Kelsey continues his faith- 
fu; service as associate pastor. Dr. Dickin- 
son is now in Sacramento after an absence 
during the summer among the hills of Cali- 
fornia. He is supplying the church there. 


Penknife and Pickax 


Dr. A. W. Archibald addressed the Monday 
meeting upon the contributions of archzolog- 
ical discoveries to Scriptural accuracy. In- 
scriptions from ruined palaces and ancient 
stone libraries were read to interpret many 
disputed passages. He showed by ingenious 
reference to other literary work how many 
alleged discrepancies could be explained. 
Confusion of terms in common usage or slight 
changes by redactors wouid often account for 
such. Rev. George A. Wilder from the Zam- 
bezi mission spoke of his work, to the interest 
of all. 

Resolutions upon the death of Dr. A. C. 
Thompson were adopted. 





British Jottings 


Prof. W. T. Davidson, the eminent Wes- 
leyan scholar elected to preside over the 


“Wesleyan Conference of England at its re- 


cent session, at the pastoral session of the 
conference called the attention of the dele- 
gates to the fact that during the past twenty- 
five years there had been changes in the 
thought and life of the world which demanded 
changes in the message and polity of the 
church. He affirmed that there must be a 
restatement of truth—“the old truth cast 
afresh in the living organism of man’s mind.” 
The conference appointed a committee to re- 
port upon such measures as might seem ad- 
visable to it, to be adopted later by the con- 
ference, by which better qualified candidates 
for the ministry may be secured. 





Biographical 
REV. SAMUEL HOPKINS EMERY 


A rarely useful and long life was completed 
Thursday, Oct. 3, when Dr. Emery died at his home 
in Taunton, Mass., aged eighty-six. He was a 
a graduate of Amherst College, 1834, and Andover 
Seminary, 1837. His first pastorate was with the 
Winslow Church, Taunton, for three years. After 
several years’ service with the church in Bedford, 
he returned to his charge, remaining from 1846 
to 1855. Then he was for fourteen years with the 
First .Church at Quincy, Ill., served for a short 
time as acting pastor of the New England Church, 
Chicago, and returned to New England, having 
pastorates in Providence, R.I., Bridgeport, Ct., and 
North Middleboro, Mass. In 1876 he returned to 
Taunton as minister at large and superintendent 
of charity work, where he has since resided, loved 
and honored by all. In 1896 he was made pastor 
emeritus of Winslow Church. Nearly forty years 
ago he completed in two volumes The Ministry of 
Taunton, a history of the churches of that city 
and neighboring towns, with biographical sketches 
of their pastors. He has written an elaborate 
history of the city and other works of local interest. 
He was president for many years of the Old Colony 
Historical Society, was chaplain of the G. A. R. 
post. of Bristol County, having served as chaplain 
during the Civil War, and was chosen to other im- 
portant positions, which represented the esteem in 
which he was held in the community. 
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The Opening Year in the Seminaries 


Andover 


Inaugural exercises will be held Friday 
evening of this week, when Professors C. O. 
Day, D. D., and J. W. Platner will be installed 
over the departments of practical theology 
and church history, respectively, and Dr. Day 
will be welcomed as president of the faculty. 
There will be addresses by President Tucker, 
Dr. McKenzie and the professors elect. 

The seminary starts out with twelve stu- 
dents. All have fine opportunities for prac- 
tical work in Boston, Concord, Lowell and 
Lawrence. 

All organizations are carried forward with 
vigor. The Society of Inquiry is arranging 
an excellent course of fortnightly lectures, 
one-half treating foreign missions, the other 
home problems. The first lecture will be 
given early in November. Practically all the 
students are taking Professor Platner’s course 
on The History of the Church in Outline, and 
both Seniors and Middlers take Dr. Day’s 
course in homiletics. Oo. 


Bangor 


It opened Sept. 5, with a total of twenty- 
three students, seven each in the Senior and 
Middle Classes, eight in the entering class, 
and one post-graduate. The Middle and Jun- 
ior Classes have united in Old Testament in- 
troduction under Professor Denio. The Sen- 
ior and Middle Classes together take exegesis 
of the gospel of Luke under Professor Ropes. 

Miss Carrie Green of the Public Library 
has been engaged as permanent librarian, an 
assistant greatly needed. The library is 
used by ministers in all parts of the state, 
books being returned by express. 

Most of the Seniors and Middlers were 
employed by the Maine Missionary Society 
during the summer, and Secretary Harbutt 
strongly commends their work in his annual 
report. One reported a new church organized 
and another a Sunday school. 

The Historical Catalogue, compiled every 
ten years, is just issued. It registers the 
whole number of graduates 805, students not 
graduated 248, making a total of 1,053, of whom 
604 are supposed to be living. D. P. 


Hartford 


Her sixty-eighth year begins with additions 
to her faculty, increased attendance and de- 
cided changes in the number and arrangement 
of the courses of study. The enrollment now 
stands at eighty-one as against seventy-five of 
last year. For this number the accommoda- 
tions of Hosmer Hall are insufficient, and 
several men have had to be provided with 
rooms outside the building. The entering 
class numbers nineteen, an increase over last 
year, and others are expecting to enter. Five 
new men have come into the Senior Class, and 
five into the Middle Class. One fellow, six 
post-graduates and seven special students 
complete the number. 

Among the faculty are the new names of 
Rev. Curtis M. Geer, formerly of Bates College, 
who succeeds Professor Walker in the chair 
of Germanic and western church history, 
and of Rev. Stephen T. Livingston, who has 
been called from Williams College to the 
chair of elocution and English. Theseminary 
rejoices in Professor Jacobus’s decision to 
decline all of his strong calls to other institu- 
tions. A gloom has been cast upon these 
opening days by the loss of Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son, whose name has so long stood upon the 
board of instruction as lecturer upon foreign 
missions, whose interest in the welfare of the 
seminary has been unbounded and his zeal 
for her service untiring. 


The courses have been completely re- 
arranged, reducing the required work to a 
minimum, and grouping the electives so that 
each student must choose some one subject as 
his major. The missions course has been 
enriched and new courses in pedagogics have 
been introduced. These are to be conducted 
by the faculty, aided partly by outside 
lecturers, but more largely by the courses of 
the Bible Normal College of Springfield, which 
is to be moved to Hartford. While it has 
been impossible to complete the arrangements 
for the proposed removal of the college before 
the opening of the seminary year, provision 
has been made for the seminary men to choose 
courses from the curriculum of the college. 

The lectures for the year comprise a list 
richer than ever before, upon which stand 
prominently the names of Rev. David W. 
Forrest of Glasgow, author of The Christ of 
History and the Christ of Experience, of Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder of London, a known 
authority on hymnology, and of Professor 
Caspar René Gregory of Leipsic. The year 
was formally opened Sept. 25, with an address 
by President Hartranft upon The. Meaning 
of Christian Faith as Set forth in the United 
States. E. D. G. 


New Haven 


Yale Divinity School opened Sept. 26. The 
late registration of many licentiates and 
graduate students makes it impossible as yet 
to determine the exact numbers. Registra- 
tion thus far includes nine graduate students, 
twenty Seniors, twenty-five Middlers, twenty- 
seven Juniors, a total of eighty-one. The en- 
tering class has an increase of four over that 
ef last year. The graduate class will also be 
larger than for several years. 

+ The opening address before the school was 
given in Marquand Chapel, by Prof. Williston 
Walker, on Some Aspects of Theological 
Training, showing how it has been adapted 
to the needs of the times. It closed with a 
prophetic outlook, substantially as follows: 

The seminary of the future will broaden its 
foundation, yet it cannot supply all the wants 
of the ministry. But with the seminary that 
is part of a great university the solution of 
this problem is comparatively easy. Eco- 
nomics, philosophy, modern languages, peda- 
gogy and other studies become necessary in 
the varied work of the modern ministry. 
The modern university is fulfilling its natural 
development by knitting into its other courses 
a theological training which the broadening 
of modern theological thought makes possible. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders will assume the office 
of dean of the faculty on the retirement of 
Professor Fisher in October. Professor 
Walker has taken up his duties as Titus 
Street professor of ecclesiastical history, the 
chair from which Professor Fisher retires. 
Besides his regular work with the Middlers 
and Seniors Professor Walker offers an elec- 
tive course to the Middle C]ass on Medieval 
Missions and the Age of Hildebrand, and an 
elective to the Seniors on The History of Con- 
gregationalism. His graduate course is on 
The Church of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

The new instructor in missions is Mr. Jay 
T. Stocking, Hooker Fellow, 1901. Thecourse 
is this year for the first time offered as 
a regular elective, which may be pursued 
either one or two terms. It will be intro- 
duced by a study of the rise of missionary 
societies, with some time devoted to a brief 
survey of the work in the home fields. In 
connection with mission study two lecture 
courses are offered for the coming year. 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Yale University will 
give six lectures on The Religions of India, 
and Prof. F. W. Williams, also of Yale, six 
lectures on The Political History of China. 


Other lecturers will be Rev. J. C. Perkins, 
Pres. G. B. Smyth, Rev. H. P. Beach, Pres, 
Samuel B. Capen. 

Prof. W. F. Blackman retires from the fac- 
ulty of the Divinity School, and will this 
year give elective courses in the department 
of sociology in the university. Mr. W. B. 
Bailey, instructor in sociology, offers an elect- 
ive to Middlers and Seniors in practical soci- 
ology. He will have charge of the annual 
visit of two or three days to the charitable 
and correctional institutions of New York 
city. 

Two new professors in the university offer 
courses under the department of theology: 
C. C. Torrey, Ph. D., professor of the Semitic 
languages, and C. F. Kent, Ph. D., Woolsey 
professor of Biblical literature. 

New Haven will be favored with two courses 
of Lyman Beecher lectures this year. Dr. 
G. A. Gordon of Boston, lecturer for 1900- 
1901, will give, early in the year, the lectures 
which were unavoidably postponed from last 
spring, on The Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. 
Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus, 0O., is 
the regular lecturer for 1901-1902 on The Pul- 
pit in Its Relation to Present Social Problems. 
This course will especially meet the needs of 
the students in the department of Christian 
sociology. W. D. B. 


Chicago 


The formal opening took place Sept. 26, 
with an address by Prof. H. M. Scott on 
The Post-apostolic Apprehension of Chris- 
tianity. This able and discriminating paper 
made clear that in the first and second gen- 
erations after the apostles, except in the appre- 
hension of the nature of the atonement, the 
fundamental evangelical doctrines were re- 
ceived and taught. The address will appear 
in the seminary quarterly, and should have 
wide reading. 

The number of students promises to be 
about the same as last year, 100. Eighty are 
already registered. There are ten in the 
German department, an increase over last 
year, and sixteen in the Swedish depart- 
ment. The Junior Class in the English de- 
partment numbers twenty, all college gradu- 
ates. The smallness of the attendance is due 
to the severity of the requirements for ad- 
mission. No one is received in the English 
department who has not received a college 
education or its equivalent. Mr. Gates, the 
librarian, by his arrangement of books and 
suggestions as to their use, has contributed 
as much as any one connected with the in- 
stitution to its value. 

Professor Harper has spent the summer 
chiefly in London and in the British Museum. 
He made flying trips to the lake region, to 
southern England, and passed a week in 
Paris. Mrs. Harper was with him. He has 
brought home rich acquisitions for the de- 
partment of Assyriology and comparative re- 
ligion. Professor Curtiss devoted his vaca- 
tion for the third time to the Holy Land. 
This summer he spent among the Nusairi- 
yeh, an interesting people, numbering about 
200,000, who occupy the region north of the 
Lebanon. The professor enjoyed exceptional 
advantages in studying their habits and cus- 
toms, and has made discoveries which can 
hardly fail to be of great value to Biblical 
scholarship. He also visited the Babites. 
In spite of heat, hardship and danger, he has 
returned in perfect health and with increased 
enthusiasm for his work. Dr. J. H. George 
has been on the ground for a month, during 
which he has supplied the pulpit of Union 
Park Church. As president of the seminary 
he is showing tact and wisdom, and is win- 
ning all hearts. Evidently no mistake was 
made in selecting him as President Fisk’s 
successor. Ww. 
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“The Father of the Japanese Constitution” 


By William Elliot Griffis 


No living statesman of Japan is so 
identified with her constitutional devel- 
opment as is the Marquis Ito, now on 
our shores. Like our own Seward, who, 
after a half-century of active political 
life, journeyed leisurely around the world, 
the Marquis Ito, having served his sov- 
ereign and country through nearly four 
decades, will ramble around “this terres- 
trial ball,” which he has already several 
times encompassed. One of the first lads 
to get away secretly in 1862 from isolated 
Japan, he passed one or two years in 
London as a student. There his eyes 
were widely opened to the power, both 
moral and material, of Western nations. 
When his brave clansmen attempted in 
1x64 to fight the combined squadrons of 
Great Britain, France, Holland and the 
United States, he quickly returned home 
as peacemaker. Unable, indeed, to stop 
bombardment, he helped to set the faces 
of the Choshiu men teward a new goal— 
the unity of all Japan and the adoption 
of civilizing and reforming measures. 
No greater dangers have ever come to 
him than at that time from the blades of 
fanatical gentry of the old school, who 
hated the young progressive. His com- 
panion, Inouye, had his back opened by 
the keen sword, but Ito, we believe, has 
never been scratched. 

Never hesitating to serve as a soldier, 
Ito’s masterful talents have been in civil 
achievements. He is a creative and con- 
structive statesman of the first order. 
While Satsuma excels with sword and 
ship, Choshiu is mighty with pen and 
code. The happy union of Satsuma’s 
military with Choshiu’s civil abilities 
have made the modern government of 
Japan. Born-about 1840, well trained in 
the learning of China and Japan, and 
later mastering English, Ito was in 1868 
made governor of Hiogo (Kobe). Trans- 
ferred to the treasury department, he 
was sent to the United States to study 
our coinage system. As a result Japan 
adopted the decimal currency and estab- 
lished a mint at Osaka, now famed over 
the world. Called next to be acting min- 
ister of public works, he proposed and 
constructed the railway between Tokio 
and Yokohama, the opening of which by 
the mikado in 1872 I witnessed—a sight 
tor a lifetime. 

In the first embassy to the Treaty 
Powers ever sent by the emperor, and 
led by Lwakura, a noble of highest rank 
and immemorial lineage, Ito was one 
of the four vice-ambassadors. Being a 
master of fluent and graceful English, 
his speeches in English were always of 
Weight and moment. In San Francisco 
he declared, what every student knows, 
“that mental changes in Japan exceed 
even the material improvements.” He 
said further: “By educating our women 
we hope to insure greater intelligence 
in future generations.... We fully 
acknowledge our indebtedness to you and 
other nations. ... The red disc in the 
center of our national flag shall no longer 
4) pear like a wafer over a sealed empire, 
but henceforth be in fact what it is 
(designed to be—the noble emblem of the 
rising sun moving onward and upward 
amid the nations of the world.” 


Returning to Japan in 1873, [to opposed 
war with Korea and urged peaceful 
development. At the famous Osaka con- 
ference he discussed with Kido, Okubo 
and other statesmen plans for a constitu- 
tional monarchy, which the mikado sanc- 
tioned in 1875, From this time on, 
winning the confidence of both emperor 
and people, his promotion was rapid and 
steady. In1878 he became minister of the 
home department, and on the reconstruc- 
tion or modernizing of the government he 
was made premier, or minister president 
of state. Soon after this he began that 
reconstruction of law which after many 
years of perseverance has issued in the 
recognition of Japan by Christian nations. 
When the time was ripe for the making 
of the constitution, the emperor sent 
him to America and Europe to study not 





Marquis Ito 


only the written letter of the various 
constitutions, but their practical work- 
ings. He returned and began to formu- 
late the new fundamental law which 
made Japan a worthy member in the 
sisterhood of nations. The issue of four 
months of debate was the present liberal 
constitution, which was promulgated 
Feb. 11, 1889, amid national rejoicing. 
Theoretically it is the gift of the em- 
peror to his subjects, bestowing upon 
them a measure of freedom which some 
nations called Christian might well 
imitate. 

On this instrument Count Ito wrote a 
volume of commentaries which is a 
precious document for the student, re- 
minding one of the Federalist papers of 
Hamilton. 

Three times has Marquis Ito been 
national leader as premier. Five times 
has the emperor called him to assist 
in consolidating the government. He 
steered the ship of state through the war 
with China in 1894-95, and when the lega- 
tions in Peking were rescued. He is 
a tremendous Liberal of the right sort, 
yet intensely Conservative of what he 
believes to be Japan’s true riches. Time 
will, I believe, justify his insistence on 
the utmost safeguarding of the throne. 
Mikadoism is the central force in Jap- 
anese history. 

One of his greatest triumphs has been 
the reform in the law of both imperial 
and noble marriages, and succession. He 
is opposed to war and to licentiousness, 
in word, act or public speech. He heart- 
ily believes in enlarging as rapidly as 
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possible the scope of personal freedom» 
and is in sympathy with all charitable 
and genuinely religious work that makes 
better men and women. In a word, Ito 
throughout his whole career has shown 
his belief that righteousness exalteth 
a nation. Among his last acts before 
leaving Japan was to write the inscrip- 
tion on the Perry Memorial, and to visit 
Mr. Ishii and his orphanage and make 
a present of 100 yen. Neesima and the 
Doshisha found him a generous patron. 
His consistent course throughout has 
been to help Japan to gain moral] as well 
as material force. We welcome to our 
shores this hearty admirer of what is 
best in our American inheritance and 
development. 


Christian News from Every- 
where 


The first building in India owned by a 
Y. W. C. A. was dedicated recently in Bom- 
bay. 

There are forty-five Christian Unions 
among students in the schools and universi- 
ties of Australasia. 


In Cairo a converted Moslem, skilled in ar- 
gument, preaches Christian truth three times 
a week to 600 Mohammedans. 


Mansfield College students have been hold- 
ing meetings in English cities in the interests 
of the London Missionary Society. 


There is a church membership today in the 
Fiji Islands of no less than 34,497 persons. 
Many persons now living can remember the 
time when the locality was a synonym for the 
darkest heathenism. 

A school for girls, just completed in Samoa, 
costing $10,000, has been paid for entirely by 
the contributions of, Samoan Christians con- 
nected with the churches founded by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 


The census of Switzerland in 1900 shows a 
slight preponderance of Protestant over 
Catholic inhabitants, with a gain in the last 
decade for the Catholics, said to be due to the 
immigration of German Catholics from the 
states of South Germany. 


Few evidences of practical Christianity and 
the unselfishness it breeds are more striking 
than the fact that at the recent Missionary 
Day at Northfield, when over fifty men and 
women spoke from the auditorium platform, 
no speaker occupied more than his allotted 
time. 

The practical extinction of small-pox as a 
plague in Siam is largely due to Dr. Bradley, 
one of the missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board, who is said by Hon. John Barrett, 
United States minister to Siam, to have vac- 
cinated 50,000 Siamese ‘in the course of his 
many years’ residence in their country. 


The influence of the English Simultaneous 
Mission has reached Australia. In New 
South Wales it has been resolved to hold a 
Simultaneous Mission in the capital city (Syd- 
ney) and suburbs, to begin on Nov. 17. A 
central committee has been formed and sev- 
eral sub-committees. There is general inter- 
est amongst the evangelical churches. The 
promoters are anxious to reach the non- 
church-goers. 


Mrs. Mary E. Bissell has just completed 
fifty years of missionary service in India. 
No other servant of the American Board in 
that country has made such a record except 
the late Dr. S. B. Fairbank. Mrs. Bissell’s 
work has been as noteworthy in quality as 
length. She has been remarkably successful 
in directing the native Bible women, and she 
has translated many valuable hymns into the 
Marathi language. 
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Moderators of Former National Councils 





Bosion, Mass , 1865 


HENRY M. DEXTER, 


St. Lonis, Mo., 1880 


HON. L. A. COOKE 
Chicago, IN, 1886 


A. H. QUINT, PI 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


x 


1802 





HON. L. 8. FOSTER 
New Haven, Ct., 1874 


The list of men who have wielded the gavel 
at successive meetings of the National Coun- 
cil is a shining galaxy of names. From the 
time of that first gathering in Boston in 1865, 
out of which six years later grew the triennial 
council, the denomination has evidently looked 
upon the office as the highest honor it could 
confer, and selected men who would confer 
upon it added dignity from session to session. 
Eminent men in public life have been brought 
into requisition. The famous war governor of 
Connecticut, William A. Buckingham, heads 
the list. To him was committed the parlia- 
mentary guidance of the Boston council of 
1865. Once since that time Connecticut has 
furnished a United States senator in Hon. L. 
S. Foster, who occupied the chair in 1874, and 
once a lieutenant governor, L. A. Cook, who 
served in 1886. A governor of Massachusetts, 
William B. Washburn, presided in 1877. Two 
other laymen are also on the list, Pres. Cyrus 
Northrop and Congressman Nelson Dingley. 
It speaks much for the emphasis that Con- 
gregationalism puts on the Jay element that 
a majority of the eleven moderators were lay- 
men. 

The first minister to occupy the chair was 
William Ives Budington, a preacher of re- 
nown, who served for twenty-five years Clin- 
ton Avenue Church in Brooklyn. The sen- 
tence with which he began his address at 
Oberlin has become a elassic in Congrega- 
tional annals. ‘‘ We stand,” he said, ‘‘ today 
on the grave of buried prejudices.” Spoken 
at Oberlin, which at that time was looked 
upon with some disfavor by the conservative 
East, it meant a policy of tolerance and com- 
prehensiveness. It was not until 1880, nine 
years later, that another minister was selected 
to fill the chair and then, by common consent, 
it fell to Henry M. Dexter, whose name stood 
then, as it still stands today, as that of a first 
authority on Congregationalism. At the next 
meeting, in Concord, N. H., in 1883, the honor 
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fell to a Western man, Rev. Arthur Little, 
D. D., then pastor of the New England Church 
in Chicago. Another succession of two lay 
moderators was followed, in 1892, by the ele- 
vation to the chair of Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, 
D. D. Dr. Dexter had died a few months 


before, and Dr. Quint, his life-long friend, 


had in a way succeeded to his position as a 
recognized counselor in matters pertaining 
to Congregational polity. No man ever en- 
joyed an ecclesiastical assembly more than 
Dr. Quint. Noone was more keen in unray- 
eling parliamentary tangles or in harmonizing 
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apparently conflicting views, and at Minne- 
apolis these qualities of an unexcelled tacti- 
cian showed up to their best advantage. 

The latest ministerial incumbent of the 
moderator’s chair is Dr. F. A. Noble, who 
presided at Portland in 1898 and will initiate 
proceedings at Portland, Me., this week with 
an address which will doubtless be one of the 
most notable of the entire session. Of the 
eleven men who have served the denomina- 
tion as moderators only four survive, Dr. 
Arthur Little, Pres. Cyrus Northrop, Dr. F. A. 
Noble and L, A. Cooke. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


importance. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 


The Decline in Sunday Schools 


The causes of the decrease in Sunday school 
membership are necessarily many, complex, 
and intricate. I say necessarily, for this 
must be true of any social effort. Great skill 
and care are needed to detect and estimate 
the force of these several causes. First, where 
is the decrease? In old or new comm nities ? 
In the less or more intelligent churches? 
Among children under fifteen, among youth 
under twenty-five, or still older classes ? 
Ilas neglect in making returns or a statistical 
spurt modified the figures for any year? In 
other words, we must locate the evil before 
we can account for it. 

Though among those who have watched 
with concern for many years the effect of a 
declining birth rate upon the churches, I can- 
not see in that the chief cause of the recent 
sharp decline in our own Sunday schools. 
The downward trend of the birth rate no- 
where, so far as I know, has been sharp and 
sudden enough for that. It is a steady, pro- 
longed cause of nearly half a century’s move- 
ment at least. Sunday schools at first showed 
only aretarded rate of growth. Then began 
a sharp decline. The young people’s societies 
of all kinds in New E. gland Congregational 
churches have lost 18 per cent. since 1895, I 
believe, the Sunday schools one-third as much. 
Church membership goes on increasing—a 
little less rapidly, itistrue. Butthis Huctuates 
with revivals, Do the two institutions check 
each other’s growth ? Do some turn away 
from the one because of dislike of the other? 
Do the public kindergarten, the increased 
appreciation of the religious training of the 
home, modern views of the Bible, new 
methods, a growing sense of the pettinesses 
of Sunday school methods and helps, super- 
ficial uses of the Bible in pulpit and class- 
room, by themselves or in combination have a 
shareinthis? Are people “stale” from over- 
training along conventional lines? May not 
this century soon witness a call for a re- 
examination and readjustment of the entire 
system or many systems of religious instruc- 
tion which now prevail? Such points as 
these enter into the problem. 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


The Problem of Creeds 


If any one wishes the National Council to 
move toward preparing another creed, could 
it do better than to suggest either (1) a creed 
containing only such points of faith as are 
considered essential in a candidate for church 
iembership, or (2) a form for the »dmission 
of members to a church which wants ‘. under- 
stood that the individual member is not bound 
to support the entire church creed ‘ 

If a church is not willing to shut a man out 
from membership because he believes wrongly 
regarding (¢. g.) a sacrament, but yet that 


church requires a new member to profess his 
faith in a form which appears to be an accept- 
ance of the entire church creed, and this 
creed contains a statement of orthodox belief 
about that sacrament, is not the inconsis' ency 
great enough to weaken the church ? 

6.2. Bi 


A Timely Bugle Call 


May I point to two lines in Mrs. Spofford’s 
enkindling poem on the cover of The Congre- 
gationalist for Aug. 31? The entire poem is 
so fine and so timely now that we are all re- 
turning to our posts that it is well worth while 
to speak a word to help fix the attention of as 
many workers as possible upon it. Surely we 


need the sense of virile strength imparted by 


these two lines: 


That host that heeds not hurt nor scar, 
Led by the Bright and Morning Star ! 


Ah, there is such a host among our churches! 
Not discouraged, not fretful, not given to 
talking about what is the matter with the 
churches or the ministers, not complaining 
about meager victories, not weakening under 
misunderstanding or criticism, but doing their 
best and following the Leader, and “ not heed- 
ing hurt nor scar.” Amid all the talk about 
things that are wrong in the churches there is 
such a host. Any man who knows the 
churches knows that this is a vast fact. As 
the autumn work opens, “God help me to 
stand stanchly with that host,” say I. And I 
should like to send out a brother’s call to my 
brethren everywhere in the churches to fix 
their minds on this host ‘‘ that heeds not hurt 
nor scar” and to have done with spiritual 
panic and to leave results to the Leader. 
WwW. A. K. 


Why Not an Island 


Noting the suggestions and comments relat- 
ing to anarchists in a recent Congregation- 
alist, lam moved to add one in a little differ- 
ent line. 

Inasmuch as no civilized community, can 
afford to tolerate their presence, why may 
not the nations join in the ownership and 
policing of some island in the broad ocean, 
possessing necessary climatic conditions—and 
without other inhabitants—to which every 
person advocating anarchistic doctrines may 
be deported, and there made to abide? 

If the banishment of Napoleon was justi- 
fiable fn the interests of humanity and stable 
government, present conditions demand con- 
certed action that shall effectually stamp out 
this hideous and fiendish development in hu- 
man experience. 

The anarchist murderer should be either 
promptly put to death, or shut up in a mad- 
house for life; and advocates of anarchism, 
whether by tongue or pen, should be banished 
in the manner suggested, and there be allowed 
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to work out their miserable doctrines in their 
own way. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. G. M. 


Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon 


Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, the British dele- 
gate to the National Council, has been chair- 
man of the London Congregational Union, 
and unquestionably is destined to be chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. He was born of English parents 
in a romantic little spot in Pembrokeshire, 
called Penrhiw. ‘ He learned Welsh as a child 
and since he became a preacher has found his 
knowledge very useful when addressing his 
fellow countrymen. He was brought up in 
the Church of England, but became a Dis- 
senter at the age of fifteen, and began to 
preach soon afterwards. He was trained in 
the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 





Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, Stamford Hill, London 


At the early age of nineteen, Mr. Gibbon 
became pastor of a large Welsh country 
church at Treloch, Carmarthenshire. In 1880 
he removed to Castle Street Church, Swansea, 
and five years later he came to Highgate, 
North London. His greatest work has been 
done in his present pastorate at Stamford Hill, 
a growing suburb northeast of London. Dur- 
ing the eleven years he has labored here he 
has built up one of the strongest churches in 
the denomination. There is no prettier 
chapel in London than the ivy-clad edifice on 
the southern brow of Stamford Hill, with its 
light, arrowy spire rising among the trees. 

Mr. Gibbon is still young in years and vigor 
but he has already been busy with pen as 
well as tongue. His published works have 
had a large circulation and have run through 
several editions. 

The secret of Mr. Gibbon’s success as a 
preacher lies largely in the fact that he isa 
profound student of the Bible and delights in 
nothing more than in unfolding its hidden 
treasures to the man who is too busy—or too 
preoccupied—to undertake a course of Bible 
study for himself. Fearlessly he accepts such 
results of modern scholarship as seem to be 
firmly established, and then, having possibly 
startled some of his most conservative hearers 
by his literary conclusions, he proceeds to 
show how imperishable is the inspired element 
in the Book of Books, and how the ancient 
truth has inexhaustible applications to the 
problems and needs of today. His critical 
methods are occasionally drastic, but his con- 
clusions and spirit are unfailingly evangelical. 
As a preacher his style is largely expository, 
in fact, he has succeeded in constituting his 
whole congregation into a huge Bible class. 
He sets them to read, for instance, the whole 
of a book of the Bible during the week so that 
they may be able to discuss it at the week 
night service. 

His sermons are always packed with noble 
thoughts, but the style of presentation is so 
lucid, so constantly lit up with happy illustra- 
tions drawn from a wide range of reading 
and observation, that they are never heavy. 
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The Conversation Corner 


HE first thing in this Corner is to 

say that the last name in the last 
Corner (Sept. 28) was wrongly 
printed—it should have been Sesuit 
Creek, not Setuit. (Isn’t it strange that 
printers cannot follow plain ‘‘ copy” ?) 
[We did follow your copy exactly— 
whether it is ‘‘plain’’ or not is another 





story.—D. F.] After that went to press 
I received from one of the catboat chil- 
dren this letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Ithank you for making 
mea Cornerer. I hope you enjoyed your va- 
cation at the Cape. Papa, mamma, Marguer- 
ite and I spent two weeks at my 
uncle’s in East Dennis. We had a 
lovely time, riding, bathing and boat- 
ing. Sometimes we sailed outside, 
and sometimes in the creek. The 
creek is called “‘ Sesuit ’ and runs in 
from the ocean abouta mile. At high 
tide we could sail most the entire 
length, though in places it is very 
crooked. In the picture we were 
sailing in the creek and eating “‘ hard 
tack ” after dipping in the salt water. 
Good-by. 

Rockland, Mass. CHARLOTTE H. 

I do not quite understand 
whether the “dipping in the salt 
water” refers to the excursionists 
orthe hard tack. ‘‘ Very crooked’”’ 
is ‘all right” for that creek, for 
I sailed on it last year, and we 
had the wind dead aft, dead ahead, on the 
quarter and on the beam, all within a few 
minutes. As to the name, the U.S. Sur. 
vey map has it Sursuit. But Se-suit is 
probably right, for se-pu (or sipi, as in Mis- 
sissippi) was the Indian word for river. 

Now that the former Indian occupa- 
tion of that whole region comes up, I 
might as well tell you of my visit to the 
Indian town of Mashpee on the Cape. 
Perhaps some of you are surprised to 
know—as I was—that there is a whole 
town occupied by descendants of the an- 
cient Wampanoags, although for many 
years intermixed with descendants of 
the African race. It was incorporated 
as a town in 1870, having been before a 
district under state control. It’s popula- 
tion is 300, and it has its town officers, 
town house, elections and schools, like 
any other town. The name used to be 
written Marshpee, as though from the 
English word marsh, often pronounced 
‘‘mash.” There is a large pond in the 
town called Mashpee Pond, and that, no 
doubt, is the original name, for mash pee 
means great water (as Massa chusetts 
means great hills). A smaller pond opens 
out of this one, called Wakeby Pond, as 
though it were an old English name, but 
I find it written a century ago Whakepee, 
which means ‘“‘end of the water,” just 
as Wecapaug and Wickaboag (in West 
Brookfield) meant ‘‘end of the pond!” 


Our party, which consisted of three old 
folks, two young folks (Cornerers), and 
the minister’s horse, encamped for an 
hour on the shore of this ‘‘ great water” 
and ate our lunch on an overturned boat. 
The horse, by the way, was the very 
‘‘Dicksy”’ on which our recent corre- 
spondent, John K., rode and got ‘‘sik.” 
I am sorry that a picture sent me of him 
on his mount made him as dark as King 
Philip, and my own snap-shot of little 
Ruth on Dicksy, standing in the Indian 
pond, was not flattering to the pony. 

But at houses where we called we got 
pictures of two other children for you. 
The little boy amused us by shinning up 
a tree as nimbly as a squirrel], dropping 
down and going up another, but the 
shady branches gave a poor picture, so 
that I had to be content with a very se- 
date photograph of him, sitting on the 
sunny end of the piazza. His grand- 


mother, a very intelligent Christian 
woman, told me of the traditions of her 
people, her father being descended from 
Popmonet, the last chief of the tribe, al- 
though changing his own name to Poka- 





net. I afterwards learned that a remote 
ancestor, Simon Popmonet, was for forty 
years the native preacher, succeeding 
Richard Bourne, the great benefactor of 
the ‘‘South Sea Indians,” who bought for 
them the Mashpee lands, learned their 
language and was ordained (by John Eliot) 
as their missionary in 1670. This woman 
has a Sunday school in her house, and I 
promised to send her papers, having dis- 
tributed all my ‘“‘Mayflowers”’ among the 
children along the road. 

In the last picture you see John Pompey 
—his grandmother was the daughter of a 
chief—and his granddaughter. I have 
just received this letter from her: 

Dear Friend: T got the pictures and was 
very glad to have them. I got the papers you 
sent me. I attend the grammar school. I 
study geography, spelling, language, arith- 
metic. Our school does not begin till the 15th 
of October. We have meeting every Sunday. 
I hope you will have a beautiful winter. 

Mashpee, Mass. Mary P. 

In those cranberry-growing towns the 
children all help in picking the berries, 
so that the schools do not begin until the 
season isover. We had & long search for 
the “Indian meeting house,” which is in 
the woods, at the geographical center of 
the town, far from any dwelling. The 
older girl of our party, curiously enough, 
was reading, as we rode slowly through 
the woods, Cooper’s ‘‘ Pathfinder,’ with 
its references to the Mingoes (Iroquois), 


and when we were obliged to retrace our 
(Dicksy’s) steps and seek a pathfinder 
for ourselves, the intelligent citizen whio 
courteously guided us was himself named 
Mingo! We found the meeting house at 
last, as you see. It was remodeled fifty 
years ago from the old building of 1717, 
that having been repaired from the first 
building of 1684—according to the history, 
Around it in the lonely woods were the 
humble tombstones which marked the 
graves of their dead—the Popmonets, 
Poknets, Pompeys and others. These 
epitaphs specially interested me: 


Abigail Pocknet died 1846, in her 25th year. 


O now thou word divinely fair, 

A message of soft mercy bear, 

Peace to my friend, heart peace be given, 
And light to guide her soul to heaven. 

In memory of Deacon Zacheus Popmunnet, 
died 22 of Octr, 1770, aged 51 years. The 
Righteous is more excellent than his Neigh- 
bour. 

Naomi, wifeof William Amos, died 1871, aged 74. 
Erected by Narcissa. 

What pathetic glimpses the old church 
and churchyard in the forest give us of 
“the short and simple annals of 
the poor”! In striking contrast 
with these memorials of the abo- 
riginal race, now almost extinct, 
is the church, a few miles away, at 
West Barnstable, with which I 
worshiped on two successive Sab- 
baths. Organized in London in 
1616, it is the oldest Congrega- 
tional church in America, if not 
in the world. Its meeting house, 
built like the other at Mashpee 
in 1717, was also remodeled about 
fifty years ago. I climbed with 
the young pastor into the attic to 
see the ancient beams, which, 
like the principles of the Pilgrim 
builders, are still firm and strong. 

As this Corner seems to be given up to 
Indian history, I will add notes of two 
letters, H. R. H., of Winsted, Ct., writ- 
ing that Mary Wilkins’s story of Pokanv- 
ket (see Sept. 14) was in the book, ‘‘ The 
Pot of Gold,’ and C. E. D., of Pasadena, 
Cal., saying in reference to the ‘‘ praying 
Indians”’ of King Philip’s time (Sept. 14) 








that there was one exception, Nowaus, 
a Nipmuck printer, and teacher at Has- 
sanamesit reservation (Grafton). Hecalls 
him ‘Mr. Eliot’s D. F.”! See History 
of Oxford. Cornerers ought to read the 
intensely interesting story of Eliot and 
his Indians in ‘“Nonantum and Natick,” 
published by the Mass. S. 8. Society in 


1853—if they can find it. And now a Cali- 


fornia lady asks for the ‘‘Rowlandso1 
Captivity” book ; write Henry S. Nourse, 


Lancaster, Mass, nw. Mees) 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Soul in Thine Autumn Days 


By Epitru M. THOMAS 


Soul, in thine Autumn days have utmost cheer! 
Spring hath no flower of flowers that can contest 
The splendor of the hues upon his breast— 

Who beareth up the incense of the year. 

Spring hath no fire like that within the sphere 
Of Autumn suns, impassioned of the West, 
Long lingering there—that will not sink to rest 
Till all hearts feel unrest divine and dear! 


An urn of sweetness, costly past esteem, 

Bear up the incense of thy year, O Soul; 

And in the frost-bit days, when no flowers gleam, 
Let thy mere leaves of life be flower-bright. 

And, as thou nearest to thy western goal, 
Intenser glow the spirit’s orbéd light! 





Broad-mindedness 


“It is easy to talk of narrow-minded- 
ness, but keeping a home means staying 
in a house. How is a woman who does 
her work as it ought to be done going to 
find time for broad-mindedness?” It 
might be easy to answer this complaint 
from a housekeeper by asserting that, as 
a matter of fact, few women nowadays 


remain constantly in their own houses- 


and that, even if they do, the world comes 
to them in the form of books and news- 
papers, but the answer would have only 
the same element of partial truth as the 
complaint. The reason and the remedy 
liedeeper. It isa disposition and quality 
of mind which is needed, not larger con- 
tact with the world, desirable as this must 
’be. Broad-mindedness must be cultivated 
by studying the wider relations of com- 
mon things. 

A real intellectual curiosity will find 
satisfaction anywhere, in the study of 
the almanac, the dictionary, even that 
dryest of all literature, a railroad time- 
table book when no journey is in pros- 
pect. A stale and narrow mind would be 
no better with years of leisure and all the 
treasures of a great library at command. 
All gifts and uses of even the most re- 
stricted lives stand related to the wide 
world and its interests and opportunities, 
just as the doors and windows of even 
the narrowest cottage open on path and 
sky. Our simplest tasks have larger 
meanings. Our common belongings sug- 

* gest uncommon origins. Our plain duties, 
on examination, prove to be our own 
particular share of noble opportunities. 

A housekeeper, and especially the 
motherofafamily, should, atleast, think of 
herself as a nation-builder, and take real 
interest of partnership in the national re- 
sults of home-making. The tools of her 
trade, feod and clothing, the very pots 
and pans of her kitchen, should suggest 
questions of how and whence and why. 
If a woman has no curiosity about the 
things which must be handled every day, 
why should she wonder that she is nar- 
tow-minded? Let her learn the history 
of a broom and it will take her to the 
farms of Kansas, the mines of Minnesota, 
the forests of Michigan, and prove the 
Open door to a thousand satisfactions of 
knowledge. Narrow-mindedness is the 
fruit of indifference. If women wish to 


know, they will find broadening knowl- 
edge possible in the narrowest of sur- 
roundings. 





Home Lessons from the Assas- 
sination of the President 
BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


The greatest lessons of life are some- 
times taught by the deepest trials, and 
even while overwhelmed by our national 
affliction we are beginning to talk of the 
wisdom to be learned from it. Shall we 
supervise immigration more stringently ? 
Shall we limit freedom of speech? Shall 
we arrest suspected anarchists? Shall 
we surround our President with a 
cordon of policemen and detectives? 
These suggestions deal only with ex- 
ternals. There are deeper lessons to be 
learned—lessons that touch the very 
ground upon which the foundations of 
our nation rest. 

Why is it that foreigners coming to our 
land become anarchists? May it not be 
because the rebellion against old-world 
despotism, woven into the fabric of being 
through generations of oppression, finds 
in our very home life a spirit of lawless- 
ness which these strangers misinterpret 
as liberty? American children are criti- 
cised the whole world over as ungoverned 
and ungovernable, Is it any wonder 
that the ignorant foreigner imagines this 
license to be the freedom for which in 
his old world home he longed ? 

If we are to have law-abiding citizens 
in the state we must have law-abiding 
children in the home. The nation is an 
aggregation of households, and if house- 
holds are not well-governed we cannot 
reasonably expect their members gra- 
ciously to accept the governing of the 
nation. 

The habit of cheerful and prompt obedi- 
ence should be formed in the home and 
in the earliest period of existence. We 
sometimes see parents smiling at the 
perversity and willfulness of a two-year 
old child, forgetting that it is but the 
beginning of anarchy. It may be funny 
to seé a baby slap his mother in a fit of in- 
fantile rage, but it is no longer laughable 
when, as a grown man, in a fit of temper 
he knocks her down or takes herlife. We 
need not wonder if the child who strikes 
and throws things when he cannot have 


his way develops into the man who 
thinks to win his way by fists or pistols. 
The mother who says laughingly that she 
cannot govern her six-year-old son may 
be obliged with tears to see him at six- 
teen under the control of the state for 
lawlessness. 

In a home of culture I saw this little 
scene. A boy of five was going out to 
play. The air was cold and raw and the 
mother wanted him to puton an overcoat. 
The child refused. ‘‘ But, my dear,” said 
the mother, gently ‘‘you must put it on. 
You will take cold.” “Iwon’t put on 
that old coat, [tell you.” ‘‘O, pleasedo.”’ 


“Twon’t.” ‘‘Justtopleaseme.” ‘‘No.” 
The father now came to the front. ‘‘ My 
son, you must put on that coat.” ‘“‘ Well, 


I won’t, and you might as well make up 
your mindy to that.’”’ The mother took 
hold of the child, he pulled to get away, 
and not succeeding struck at her and bit 
her hand. The father attempted to get 
hold of him, but he broke away and ran 
with a tantalizing laugh, “You didn’t 
come it, did you?” The father turned 
to me smilingly, saying: ‘‘ Well, when he 
makes up his mind you may as well give 
in first as last.”” The mother shook her 
finger after the boy, and that ended the 
matter. But did it end it? Who can 
foretell the end? Who can see what 
may result from such home training ? 

This is not an isolated case. We have 
but to keep our eyes open to see similar 
instances on every hand. In public and 
in private, children are lawless. On 
shipboard, at church socials, at picnics, 
the children literally run over everybody, 
and often without an effort at control by 
their elders. 

Boys and girls come and go at their own 
wills. People whose business brings them 
into towns on late trains see children of 
all ages playing around the stations and 
the streets. At election times I have 
heard the voices of boys not more than 
six years old on the street all night long. 
Frequenters of theaters see groups of 
lads and small boys waiting at the doors 
as they pass out at midnight. In one 
Western town, after a public open-air 
gathering, the police found girls as well 
as boys playing in the park at three 
o’clock in the morning. 

Had these children parents? Yes, and 
not all of them as ignorant or degraded 
as one might imagine. Some of them 
were indifferent, some thoughtless, some 
only indulgent, some powerless to con- 
trol. But, whatever the reason, the re- 
sult is the same—children and youths 
growing up without wholesome super- 
vision and control, becoming acquainted 
with all forms of vice »nd acquiring 
vicious habits, and all tending to the 
creation of an undesirable type of 
national character. It will be difficult 
for these lawless children to mature into 
law-abiding adults. Thechild who grows 
up with the habit of running from the 
“cops” will not find it hard to fall into a 
course of life that necessitates continual 
avoiding of the representatives of law 
and order. 

It is a wise thing to protect our Presi- 
dent; it would be a wiser thing to begin 
now that system of national education 
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which would insure the safety of all our 
future rulers. We must, as a nation, be- 
gin to recognize the child as the impor- 
tant factor in civilization, the home as 
the most effective school, the parent as 
the most influential teacher. 

But we have not yet reached the deep- 
est sources of character. There are in- 
fluences at work even before visible life 
begins which influence the formation of 
character and which are largely under 
the control of the mother. The embry- 
onic structure that develops under cir- 
cumstances of peace and serenity can de- 
velop more harmoniously than if dis- 
turbed by untoward conditions, To visit 
where one is not wanted, even though 
one has been invited, is exasperating to 
the mind that is mature and well-bal- 
anced. How much more disturbing it 
must be to the impressionable and form- 
ing structure of the embryo which must 
stay in this atmosphere of unrest during 
80 many months! No amount of after 
love can atone for the invitation given 
with no desire for its acceptance. We 
cannot know how many suicides and 
murderers are but carrying out in their 
conduct the impulses and efforts of the 
maternal heart and hand. The murder- 
ous thoughts in the mother’s heart may 
ingrain themselves in the very warp and 
woof of the child’s character and even- 
tuate in murderous deeds in the man. 
We have indications that in the assassins 
of our former Presidents such influences 
had been at work, and it may be so in the 
present case. At any rate, itis a thought 
full of vital import for our national life 
and type of character. If we would have 
a nation of strong, virtuous, law-abiding 
citizens, we must have children born 
with an inheritance of physical, mental 
and moral harmony, fostered by a well-or- 
dered and regulated home life and trained 
to a wise citizenship through an obedient 
childhood. 





The Family New Year 


BY W. M. F. ROUND 


The “new year” of the family begins, 
as a rule, at the conclusion of the sum- 
mer outing and the beginning of the 
school year. The Saturday half-holiday 
is over, vacations have drawn to a close, 
everybody who knows the blessing of 
family life is settling down for the win- 
ter. The household is full of changes. 
There is a rearrangement of the bed- 
rooms. The children have grown. Cra- 
dies beside mother’s bed are giving place 
to cribs in alcoves or adjoining rooms; 
Johnnie or Mary is getting too big to 
share the maternal chamber. ‘‘Lizzie”’ 
has blossomed out into the full dignity of 
** Elizabeth,” and must have a room to 
herself—a room after her own heart, with 
her own “‘ pretties,” as our grandmothers 
were wont to say, a wall of her own deco- 
ration for her collection of photographs 
and trophies of games, and those souve- 
nirs and keepsakes of deep meaning, 
precious now, but with which she will 
kindle fire by and by. It is a time of 
household revolutions and improvements. 
Like all household occasions, it is a thing 
to be prayed over and thought seriously 
about. 

To begin, let the motto of the house be 
squarely and plainly set up, so that no 
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one who shall enter the door shall fail to 
be aware what the motto is: ‘As for 
me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” It need not be painted up, but 
let it be squarely understood by every 
member of the family, by every visitor 
that enters the door, that it is loyally, 
every day and every hour in the day, a 
Christian household. 

It is a good time to start out squarely 
with family worship, and with an under- 
standing that no arrangements for busi- 
ness, school or pleasure are to be made 
that will interfere with family prayers. 
Let the children and guests understand 
that this is a fixed, inevitable family 
function. How much more sweetly the 
days go by when God is taken into the 
family councils. 

And in arranging the scheme of the 
household year, let not sweet hospitality 
be forgotten. Make a place in the house 
for the guest, and make a place in the 
heart as well. Have a prophet’s cham- 
ber, and welcome any aged and any 
saintly person whose life may be made 
easier and cheerier by your open arms. 
Keep friendships alive. Do not let the 
old, noble custom of visitation between 
families go out. Do not live on a sched- 
ule of expenditure that will make your 
guests a burden to you. If you cannot 
afford company, reduce your style of liv- 
ing so that you can afford company. 
What you really cannot afford to be with- 
out.is the fellowship that comes through 
guests warmly welcomed. Share your 
everyday home with a friend, and make 
your daily living so simple that every 
meal may have an added plate and an 
added grace by being set for a friend. 
Break your own daily loaf when you 
share it with a guest, and he will not 
mind if a new and unbroken loaf be not 
forthcoming. 

And remember your house is not yours, 
it is God’s. Use it for his service. Make 
it a center of warmth and light and sweet- 
ness and joy and sympathy for your 
brothers and sisters in Christ. Use it 
for the church. Open your doors freely 
for church gatherings—committees, little 
social. occasions that will bring you and 
your fellow-workers into closer fellow- 
ship. Look out for young men who come 
to you as strangers—come to the town as 
strangers ; make a place for them, invite 
them to tea or dinner, have in some 
young people to meet them if you are not 
blessed with young people of your own. 
Many a young man has been won to 
Christ by a welcome in Christ’s unspoken 
name in a Christian home. In such wel- 
come it is quite probable that you enter- 
tain angels unawares. 

Ring out the changes of rejoicing in 
the home till the portals cannot hold the 
song. Thisishome! This is ours, and, be- 
ing ours, it is Christ’s, and being Christ’s 
it is yours as well as ours. This is the 
place of heart and hearth and altar. 
Here we are joyful together. Here you 
shall share our joys, and here, if you 
will, you may bring your troubles and 
we will share them. Here we will rejoice 
in giving and receiving. Say to every 
comer, however sent: ‘‘Take our best, 
the welling up of our fellowship and 
friendship and overplus of love. Give 
us of your best, so make our home yours, 
and, for us all, let us make the home a 
temple and a gate of heaven.” 
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Closet and Altar 


HUMBLENESS OF HEART 


Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that He may exal 
youin due time ; casting all your anziety 
upon Him, because He careth for you. 





The higher and clearer our conscious. 
ness of being sons of God, the more should 
we cheerfully lay the humbler duties on 
ourselves.—Alexander McLaren. 





Lord, when I stand and gaze 

On the night heavens, thy ways 
Confound my thoughts, they are too great for 

me. 

But wonders, these are none; 

Thou hast them so outdone 
In the great ways of thy humility. 

—Jean Ingelow. 





The meek are blessed, for they have 
the most comfortable, undisturbed en. 
joyment of themselves, their friends, 
their God; they are fit to live and fit to 
die.— Matthew Henry. 





Humility is not the negation of person- 
ality; it is not a reduction of selfhood to 
nothingness, but rather a refusal to erect 
self into a governing motive; it is person- 
ality utterly devoted to a cause—self at 
work, but self forgotten while at work.— 
T. T. Munger. 





The foundation of peace with all men 
is humility.—Fénelon. 





To a superficial person it might appear 
that the great act of humility was con- 
descension, and that therefore the con- 
descending life was necessarily a more 
humble one than the life with equals. 
But this is not the true view of the case. 
The hardest trial of humility must be not 
toward a person to whom you are superior 
and who acknowledges that superiority, 
but towards a person with whom you are 
on an equal footing of competition.—J. B. 
Mozeley. 





Our Father, hear our longing prayer, 
. And help this prayer to flow: 
That lowly thoughts which are thy care 
Within our souls may grow. 


For humble hearts shall understand 
The peace, the calm delight, 

Of dwelling in thy heavenly land, 
A pleasure in thy sight. 


Give us humility; that so 
Thy reign may come within, 

And when thy children homeward go, 
We too may enter in. 


Hear us, our Saviour ; ours thou art, 
Though we are not like thee: 
Make us so large in soul and heart 
That lowly we shall be. 
—George Macdonald. 





O Lord, Thou knowest what is best 
for us, let this or that be done, as 
Thou shalt please. Give what Thou 
wilt and how much Thou wilt and 
when Thou wilt. Deal with me as 
Thou thinkest good, and as best 
pleaseth Thee. Set me where Thou 
wilt, and deal with me in all things 
just as Thou wilt. Behold, I am 
Thy servant, prepared for all things; 
for I desire not to live unto myself, 
but unto Thee; and O, that I could 
do it worthily and perfectly! Amen. 
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For the Children 


The Tale of a Tail 


By Bre.ue S. CRAGIN 


The tail belonged to a rat, and the rat 
belonged to the Austins, that is, he lived 
in the Austin house and helped himself 
to their supplies. He nibbled the pota- 
toes and they covered them up; then he 
bored a hole in the back of the barrel, 
and went in and out at his pleasure. He 
found a squash, fallen behind the bin, and 
reduced it to a nasty pulp that betrayed 
itself by a very evil smell. 
Mollie’s yeast cake, tinfoil wrapper and 
all. He gnawed through three thick- 
nesses of crash towel and ate the tops 
from a fine bunch of celery, although the 
celery was in a pitcher, and the pitcher 
stood on a block of wood in a tub of 
water. 

He came to be known in the neighbor- 
hood as The Rat. Mrs. Turner called 
across from her piazza, “‘ Have you caught 
The Rat yet, Mrs. Austin?’’ And Mr. 
Nichols looked over the hedge and asked, 
“What game did The Rat put up last 
night, neighbor?” Even old Dennis, 
who mowed the lawn, stuck his head in 
at the kitchen door and said to Mollie, 
‘An’ how’s The Rat this marnin’, Miss 
Foley ?” 

They never saw The Rat; they seldom 
heard him; but the night he fell into a 
pan of milk his retreat was shown by a 
milky way of footprints and the sinuous 
mark of an extraordinary tail. 

“That’s no rat,” cried Mollie; ‘‘it’s a 
sarpint!” 

“He is an old stager,’’ commented Mr. 
Austin, ‘‘and if we can’t catch him we 
might as well move out and let him have 
the house.” 

So they set traps for The Rat on the 
right hand and on the left. A box-trap 
with a nugget of cheese gaped for him in 
the shed; a great piece of turnip in the 
corner of the vegetable cellar tempted 
him to cross the desert of sand under 
which lurked the cruel jaws of a steel- 
trap; a wire castle in the pantry invited 
him to partake of a juivy apple; but he 
moved unharmed amid all these perils. 
At last Mr. Gray, who lived across the 
street, lent them a box-trap of marvelous 
construction, the cover of which was 
poised in so delicate a manner that it 
seemed as if a breath would dislodge 
it. 

“That will get him,” said Mr. Austin. 

For two days there was no sign of The 
Rat’s existence; the third morning the 
trap was unsprung and the bait was gone! 
The Rat had proved equal to the situation. 

‘“Well, I declare!’ said Mr. Gray. 

The next night it happened again, and 
the next night it happened again. 

“‘Well, I do declare!” said Mr. Gray. 

Then they wrapped the bait in mosquito 
net, so that it could not be reached with- 
out gnawing the meshes, and laid a car- 
pet of net on the floor of the trap to en- 
tangle the thief’s wary feet. The Rat 
studied over that for several nights, and 
then one morning Mollie came tumbling 
upstairs in breathless excitement. 

“O, Mis’ Austin!’’ she panted. ‘The 
thrap is sprung! we’ve got The Rat!” 
and Mollie’s towel, with a hole in the 
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corner where The Rat had gnawed out a 
dab of dough, waved triumphantly. 

‘Are you sure?” asked Mrs. Austin. 
‘Perhaps he has sprung the trap and 
got away.” 

“Got away, is it? ’’ cried Mollie. ‘‘In- 
dade, an’ he hasn’t, thin, for I saw the 
tail of ’im shtickin out of a crack.” 

Mrs. Austin had begun to admire The 
Rat’s shrewdness and daring, and in her 
heart she really wished he had not been 
caught, but she did not say so. 

“Could you kill him, Mollie?” she 
faltered. 

“I'd not touch the baste wid the 
tongs,” answered Mollie, promptly. 

Mr. Austin had gone to Worcester for 
a two weeks’ absence, and Mrs. Austin 
was the softest-hearted of women. So 
she besought Mr. Gray to take the trap 
and dispose of the captive mercifully, 
and Mr. Gray obligingly lugged the heavy 
trap across to his woodshed where a tub 
of water stood ready for the execution. 
The tail no longer protruded from the 
crack, and The Rat was very quiet. The 
trap was sunk in the water, still The Rat 
made no sign. Mr. Gray peeped in 
through a gimlet-hole, then he shook the 
trap, then he began to smile. Finally he 
opened it and turned it upside down; 
neither rat nor tail appeared, only a 
chunk of dried cheese, which rattled out 
and splashed into the tub. 

Two weeks later The Rat was really 
caught. It was Mrs. Austin herself who 
discovered it, and she had half a mind to 
carry the trap outdoors and let the pris- 
oner go free, but the memory of wrongs 
endured hardened herheart. Mr. Austin 
had returned the day before, and it was 
not long before a wet, limp, gray body lay 
on the ash-heap, its enormous tail look- 
ing like a scaly serpent to Mollie, gloat- 
ing over it from the kitchen window. 

When the dinner work was done, Mollie 
carried out a hod of ashes, intending to 
make a burial mound over her defunct 
enemy. But the enemy was not there. 
Mollie went round and round the heap, 
thinking she must have mistaken the 
spot, but nowhere’ was there a drowned 
rat. She dropped on her knees to exam- 
ine closely, and she could easily make out 
the hollow where The Rat’s body had 
been thrown; near it were irregular in- 
dentations ending in a confusion of tiny 
footprints and a distinct furrow. 

“Tt’s the sarpint-tail of that baste,” 
she cried. ‘‘He’s come to life as shure 
as I’m Mollie Foley!’’ and into the house 
she flew, to tell the wonderful tale. 

Mr. Austin laughed until the tears 
came. ‘I didn’t drown him dead, I sup- 
pose,” he said. ‘‘ Well, he has earned his 
life, and he has made a pretty good rat 


story.” 

“T’d call ita no-rat story,” said quick- 
witted Mollie. 

And tender-hearted Mrs. Austin 


breathed a sigh of relief. 

“TI hope he will never come back,” she 
said, fervently. 

And he never did, for he was a wise 
old rat. 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


64. HIDDEN FISH 


Mr. Basset will help Ike pick ere leaving 
for the train by that route to Whitingville. 
His pale wife and chubby little girl with head 
shorn, pouting and wearing a cape lined with 
a shade of pink and her ring, went yesterday. 
The sunshine rayed on the tree where his son 
Rob perched with shoes with hard worn heels 
and soles. Mr. Basset called Bob, as he sends 
almonds and coddled pears to Aunt Candace 
by him. BE. i. 0. 


65., A MODERN TRAVELER 


I am composed of many parts, 
Which I will designate: 

An insect wise we notice first, 
That early toils and late. 


Next comes an orb we highly prize ; 
And next the open main ; 

The singular of erudite ; 
The open main, again. 


And then a measure we will find ; 
And last—by no means least— 
The singular of quietude 
When toil and quietude have ceased. 
ETHYL. 


TANGLED BIOGRAPHY 


1. At dinner recently we partook of an Eng- 
lish philosopher and statesman, who was part 
of a Scottish poet. Explain the cannibalistic 
feat. 

2. The dinner was prepared by our English 
navigator, who wore an English poet and wit 
on his head. Clear up the incongruity. 

3. After the repast, we repaired to the Eng- 
lish author of the cheap postage system ‘be- 
hind the house, where, in the English natural- 
ist, we spenta pleasant hour. How was this? 

ROBERT. 


66. 


CHARADE 


If a FIRST from WHOLE should roam, 
And wander far and near, 
Leaving his SECOND at his home, 
The THIRD would soon appear. 
GRANT. 


67. 


ANSWERS 


60. Test-ament. 

61. By the simplest method, the estate is consid- 
ered as divided into nine parts, of which the widow 
would have three. One son’s share being offset by 
his indebtedness, the $1,800 would represent eight 
parts, and each of the five sons should receive $250, 
the widow being entitled to $750. 

62. Stem—vert. Branches—obvert, revert, con- 
vert, avert, subvert, divert, overt, covert, introvert, 
controvert, pervert, invert. 

63. 1. Steals, tassel. 2. Angle, glean. 
drab. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from Abbie 
A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 52, 54, 56; Elizabeth 
M. Nichols, Atkinson, Me., 59; Hannah Ruth Kel- 
logg, McIndoes, Vt., a young friend of twelve, 57 ; 
Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass., 58, 59; S. I. 
Hall, Winchendon, Mass., 57,58; A. P. K., Charles- 
town, Mass., 57,58; K. O0., Newton Center, Mass., 
59; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 55, 59; F., 
Watertown, Mass., 61. 

F.’s answer to 61 is, “‘ widow, $683.35 ; each son’s 
share, $223.33.” “The schoolboy’s tangle (59) is 
unique,” says Charles Jacobus, who also notes that 
58 is a “ finely made” charade, but that “kip” is 
leather from cattle, not sheep. ‘I congratulate 
Grant,” says Nillor, “and urge him to keep on his 
retaliation ; I think he is a good workman.” 


3. Bard, 
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The Story of an Ideal Life 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Ill, FAITHFUL OVER A FEW THINGS, 
MADE RULER OVER MANY THINGS* 


From the place of a younger son ina 
family of wandering Hebrew shepherds 
to that of secretary of state in the most 
ancient and one of the mightiest king- 
doms in the world, the distance is vast. 
But Joseph traversed it in twelve years. 
At seventeen he was sold as a slave to an 
Ishmaelitish caravan; at thirty he was 
second to the Pharaoh, set overall the land 
of Egypt. Yet the means by which he 
exchanged the shepherd’s crook for the 
signet ring of the great ruler may be 
told in a single sentence—he made him- 
self necessary to every one he served. 
The successive steps are marked as fol- 
lows: 

1. Preparation for service. A motto 
chosen in youth by the new President of 
the United States was, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Joseph fulfilled the spirit of that saying. 
Whoever he served he gave him his 
best. He measured his service, not by the 
reward he received or the appreciation 
shown, but by his ability and his duty to 
God. A slave in the Egyptian captain’s 
household, he sought not to get out of it, 
but to do his best work init. A prisoner, 
he set himself to make the prison the 
best place possible for the keeper and for 
his fellow-prisoners. He put his mind to 
the business before him and kept his heart 
warm toward those who associated with 
him. 

Joseph was a fortune teller in a true 
sense. He prepared himself diligently 
for this business. In his own dreams and 
in those of others he discerned by spir- 
itual vision something of God’s plans for 
himself and for the world. This con- 
fidence in God, strengthened by medita- 
tion and tested through years of trial, 
made him a statesman. His story would 
probably never have been written, and if 
written would never have been preserved 
through the centuries with ever growing 
appreciation, if his spirit, aim and life 
had not fulfilled the highest ideals of 
men. No mistake can be made in adopt- 
ing this disposition and motive. 

2. The call to service. The summons to 
leave the prison for the place next to the 
throne came through what Joseph had 
done for others. But it came as a last 
resort. All the wise men of Egypt were 
tried and failed to meet the emergency 
before Joseph was remembered, Then 
he was called, not because of what he or 
any one said he could do, but because of 
what he had done. He was a diviner of 
dreams, not only by a natural gift, but by 
diligent cultivation of it and by willing- 
ness to use it whenever he could serve 
others. 

When the call to service came he was 
both ready and without fear. No place 
of power in that absolute monarchy was 
either easy or safe. Joseph had had. in 
prison the care of two officers of high 
rank who had lost suddenly their places 
and their liberty, and one of them lost 
his life. If his prediction should not 
prove true his life would be forfeited. 





*Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 20. Text, Gen. 
41: 38-49. International Lesson, Joseph Exalted. 


But he did not hestitate to undertake 
the interpretation of the dream of 


Pharaoh, nor to accept his signet ring 


and badge of office. He trusted in God 
and knew that his purpose was true. 
Therefore he had confidence in himself. 
He impressed on Pharaoh his true char- 
acter—that of a man modest but confident 
because wholly obedient to the will of 
God. ‘‘Can we find such a man as 
this,” said the king, ‘‘with whom the 
spirit of God is?” Joseph did not seek 
office, but only to fill most efficiently the 
office he was in. For that reason the 
higher office sought him. 

8. The service accomplished. Joseph 
went promptly about his business as soon 
as he was called to it with courage and 
wisdom. He was a foreigner, and known 
to have been a slave, but he assumed an 
Egyptian name, married the daughter of 
a priest of an Egyptian religion, and set 
up a home in the foremost rank of society. 
He undertook to fulfill his mission, not 
apart from, but in close touch with the 
people whom he served. The great uni- 
versity at Heliopolis, where Moses after- 
ward studied, and which probably had 
for one of its officers Joseph’s father-in- 
law, was then flourishing. I have stood 
beside the single noble obelisk yet re- 
maining, which Joseph must often have 
passed. 

He outlined his policy as a statesman 
and took a statesman’s measures for car- 
rying it out. He planned ahead for four- 
teen years, and by the end of that time 
he had reconstructed the kingdom and 
concentrated, not only the power, but 
the wealth of the realm into the hands 
of the government. 

It must not be forgotten that this story 
of Joseph’s elevation as a ruler in Egypt 
is only an incident in his career, a means 
to an end of far greater importance in 
the eyes of the narrator—the discipline 
of the Hebrew people to form for them- 
selves a nation. But this chapter in the 
life of the patriarch has always stood by 
itself as having the fascination of Orien- 
tal romance. Yet this country has wit- 
nessed promotions in life not less re- 
markable than that of Joseph, and due to 
the same noble qualities. At this time 
our thought naturally turns to the career 
of our late President, William McKinley, 
as a conspicuous illustration. 

But the measure of the success of such 
men always has been the degree in which 
they have made themselves valuable to 
others. One Joseph in a community 
makes it rich, and usually riches eventu- 
ally come to him also. Not at once; he 
may win a high place and be thrust out 
of it by brethren. He may climb up again 
only to be thrown down by a malicious 
and wicked plot. But though he may be 
forgotten by those whom he has served 
best, he will do the same for others, and 
when he is summoned to a place of honor 
he will go to work at once for the wel- 
fare of others, making it hisown. Such 
men cannot remain hid. They have that 
in them which men want, and men will 
hunt for it as they search for gold. The 
young man who has discovered this truth 
and made it his own has discovered a 
fortune. j 
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The wisdom of this ancient story is told 
in these simple lines: 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which our coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of our life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 





Gainsborough to Portland 


Greeting 


At the National Council at Portland an 
illuminated address will be presented on be- 
half of the Robinson Memorial Church, 
Gainsborough, Eng., by Rev. J. M. Gibbon 
of Stamford Hill, London. The address is 
a work of art, executed by Messrs. Falkner 
& Sons, Manchester. It has a view of the 
Memorial Church, and also of the Gains- 
borough Old Baronial Hall, where the Sepa- 
ratist Church of 1602 was probably or- 
ganized. 

It is framed in old oak, taken from the 
communion rail of the old church. The 
address conveys an invitation to the council 
to participate in the tercentenary celebration, 
which is being organized for next year. It is 
hoped that the celebration will be of an inter- 
national character, and that both the English 
and American committees may co-operate in 
liquidating the debt before the tercentenary 
is celebrated. Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer 
of New Haven, who has zealously co-oper- 
ated with the pastor, has already inti- 
mated his purpose to be present, if possible. 
About £1,000 are still needed to clear the build- 
ing of debt. The following is the text of the 
address : 


JOHN ROBINSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
GAINSBOROUGH, ENG. 


To the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional churches in the United States of 
America, greeting. 


Dear Brethren: On the occasion of your 
meeting we hereby send to the churches you 
represent our affectionate greetings from the 
home of the Pilgrim Fathers. We desire to 
place on record our sincere gratitude for 
your generous co-operation in the erection 
of a Memorial Church to the pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and for your efforts to raise 
the sum of $5,000 towards our building fund. 

We invite your fraternal attention to the 
fact that the Separatist Church “from which 
the Mayflower Pilgrims subsequently went 
forth to become the founders of American 
Congregationalism,” originated in Gainsbo- 
rough in 1602. We are preparing to celebrate 
the tercentenary of this historic incident 
next year. 

In view of the commemoration of one of 
the great seminal movements of modern 
times, we cordially invite your council to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. The presence of 
a deputation representative of American 
Congregationalism will be warmly welcomed 
by the Congregational churches of this land. 
It will afford both a unique opportunity of 
emphasizing the principles and possibilities 
of organized Congregationalism and an illus- 
tration of the beauty of our international 
union, the value of the principles of our fa- 
thers and the warm and intimate love which 
binds us “in a most sacred covenant of the 
Lord.” 

We rejoice that the tender interest ‘of the 
two great English-speaking peoples gathers 
round the venerated name of John Robinson, 
and we sum up our brotherly greeting in sen- 
tences written by him: 

*“We doever commend our best affections 
unto you, which if you thought we made any 
doubt of, we would express in more ample 
and full words. And the Lord in whom you 
trust and whom you serve guide you with his 
hand, protect you with his wing, and send 
you and us his salvation in the end, for His 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
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A Golden Jubilee 

Rev. Henry Wunder has just completed 
fifty years as pastor of St. Paul’s Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran Church, Chicago. During the 
last twenty years he has taken only a single 
week’s vacation. He is in vigorous health, 
and is by no means ready to give up preach- 
ing or lay aside pastoral duties. More than 
thirty churches of his denomination have 
sprung up since he began his work in the 
city. Their representatives were present 
Sunday evening to engage in the jubilee serv- 
ices. Most of these churches came into ex- 
istence through the influence of. St. Paul’s. 
For many years Mr. Wunder was president 
of the synod and traveled over the state, 
founding and aiding churches. He came to 
America at the age of twenty-one and as- 
sumed the pastorate of St. Paul’s almost im- 
mediately, and has remained in it in active 
service ever since. Few men are more re- 
spected than he, or can look back over a more 
useful or influential life. 


Funeral of Dr. Gray 


This was held Wednesday, Oct. 2, in the 
Third Presbyterian Chureh, of which Dr. 
Gray was a member, and the sermon was de- 
livered, at the request of Dr. Gray, by Dr. 
N. D. Hillis of Plymouth Church. It was 
largely attended and by representative men 
of all denominations. Dr. Hillis read the last 
message which Dr. Gray sent his brethren: 
“Tell the brethren that I always loved prin- 
ciples and never hated a man. Tell them that 
I hope they will forget my mistakes and re- 
member my Master.” Dr. Hillis paid tribute 
to the superb intellect of Dr. Gray, his iron 
will and the clearness of his vision. ‘‘ With 
him at his desk we all felt that the world was 
safe.’ When Dr. Gray became editor of The 
Interior, thirty years ago, it was weak and 
unimportant. His genius, foresight and edi- 
torial tact, aided by the financial support of 
Mr. C. H. McCormick, made it one of the lead- 
ing religious papers of the country. Dr. Gray 
was never afraid*to be in advance of his breth- 
ren. He was among the first, if not the first, 
to advocate revision and to insist upon a brief 
statement of doctrine about which there need 
be no diversity of opinion. His writings were 
always fresh and forcible, and many of them, 
especially his Camp Fire Musings, had that 
quality in them which promises to give them 
a permanent place in our literature. 


Memorial Service for President Fisk 


As the death of the late president of the 
theological seminary occurred in vacation, 
when few of the professors and none of the 
students were in the city, the seminary set 
apart Tuesday evening, Oct. 1, as the time 
when some recognition of his qualities as a 
man and his work as a professor and admin- 
istrator of a great institution should be made. 
At these services his successor in oftice, Dr. 
J. H. George, presided. Dr. Burnham, rep- 
resenting the directors, spoke of President 
Fisk as aman; Prof. H. M. Scott, for the fac- 
ulty, bore testimony to his work as a teacher 
and administrator; and Rev. Dr. J. C. Arm- 
strong, for the alumni, emphasized his influ- 
ence on the students and referred to his work 
as a minister, preaching, as he did, in the early 
years of the seminary nearly every Sunday. 
Prayers were offered by Dr. George and Pro- 
fessor Curtiss, and exquisite music was fur- 
nished by the seminary students. 


Prof. Caspar Gregory 


Monday morning the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational ministers, meeting together, had 
the opportunity of hearing Prof. Caspar René 
Gregory speak upon the religious conditions 
in Germany. As Dr. Gregory has lived in 
Germany for twenty-eight years, though with- 
out losing his interest in the United States, 
and has taken an active part in church work 
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in the country of his adoption, he is fitted as 
few are to speak eoncerning it. He showed 
that the union between church and state is 
not so close as is sometimes supposed, that 
the rights of Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics are by those in political authority care- 
fully guarded, and that Christian life in the 
churches, both on the part of pastors and the 
people, gives constant testimony to the gen- 
uineness of their piety and their eagerness to 
do good to their fellowmen. 


Convention of Christian Workers 


This gathering of earnest men and women, 
which takes place once a year, has been dis- 
cussing every day this week, and will con- 
tinue the discussion over Sunday in the Chi- 
cago Avenue Church, the conditions which 
now confront the kingdom of God. The lead- 
ers are Drs. R. A. Torrey, A. T. Pierson, 
George C. Needham and Messrs. W. B. Black- 
stone, James H. Cole and W. R. Newell. For 
the most part the speakers advocate the views 
known as premillenarian, and are therefore 
looking for the signs of the second coming of 
our Lord. In their addresses Drs. Pierson 
and Torrey both declare that conditions could 
hardly be less hopeful. Yet it must not be’ 
thought that these men are at all discouraged 
with the results of Christian work. They 
simply read pessimistically what they deem 
to be “the signs of the times.” Nor is it to 
be wondered at if they fail to see in them all 
the encouragement which so many think they 
perceive. 


A Million Dollars for the People’s Church 


Dr. H. W. Thomas, pastor of the Peuple’s 
Church, Chicago, says that Mr. George W. 
Bowman of Colorado has entered into a con- 
tract by which he promises to pay his church 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of broadening its 
work and establishing similar churches in 
other cities. The money is to be paid from 
the output of the Trinity Mines near Socoro, 
New Mexico, the Monster Mine, Arizona, and 
any other mines in Mr. Bowman’s possession. 
It is to be expended under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones and 
such other men as they may associate with 
them. The only condition, and this has been 
arranged, is the payment of $1,000 for the de- 
velopment of the property. 


Chicago Items 


Mayor Harrison wishes it to be understood 
that this winter Chicago will not furnish free 
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lodgings to tramps. If they are found on the 
streets or within the city limits anywhere 
they will be arrested and taken to the Bride- 
well. The Board of Education, at its last ses- 
sion, changed the name of the West Division 
High School to the William McKinley High | 
School. This is the oldest high school in the | 
city and one in which older men in the city | 
who graduated from it have always taken 
much pride. Emma Goldman has been try- 
ing to obtain permission to deliver in the 
city the address on anarchy which is said 
to have inflamed the mind of Czolgosz and led 
to the assassination of the President. The 
mayor characterizes her attempt to speak at 
this time as the height of impudence and re- 
fuses to grant her the privilege. Neverthe- 
less, she and other anarchistic writers:are per- 
mitted to print pretty nearly what they please. 
In their organ Miss Goldman has an article 
on the Tragedy at Buffalo, in which she seems 
to bid defiance to law, and calls Mr. McKinley 
“the president of the money kings and the 
trust magnates of the country,” and says of 
Czolgosz that he ‘“‘has wounded government 
in a vital spot.” Other articles by other writ- 
ers are even more radical than Miss Gold- 
man’s. Ten dollars were asked for a copy of 
the paper on the morning of the day of its 
issue, but it sold for a nickel before night. 
Chicago, Oct. 5. FRANKLIN. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits and 
Cloaks for Fall. 


HE lady 

who wishes 

to dress 
well at moder- 
ate cost should 
write for our 
new Fall and 
Winter Cata- 
logue, together 
with samples 
of materials 
from which we 
make our gar- 
ments. They 
are now ready, 
and will be 
sent free on 
request. Our 
prices are the 
lowest you y 
have ever 
known. You 
take no risk in 
purchasing 
from us, be- 
cause you may 
send back any 
garment you 
do not like and 
we will refund 
your money. 
We keep no 
ready-made stock, but make everything es- 
pecially to order. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth Gowns, $8 up. 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Suits of Velveteen, Velvet Cords and Wide 
Wale Corduroy, the latest material—with the soft 
lustre of silk velvet, and of splendid wearing 
qualities—either plain, or trimmed, $17 up. 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Jaunty Short 









D>. 


Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay: Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by 
return mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or’cloaks, -o that we will be able 


to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Study of Dante 


After a not too vigorous introductory 
stage, which third of the volume, how- 
ever, ought not to be skipped, this book,* 
when it gets to the elucidation of the 
Divina Commedia itself, does, and on its 
rather condensed scale does well, just 
what the general reader, as a student of 
the deep things of life, needs to have 
done for him. Its main purpose we may 
call identification—tracing how those 
medieval symbols, expressed in sensible 
objects often bizarre and strange, corre- 
spond to the more inner terms of our 
present day thinking. After all, men 
are perennially meditating on the same 
things, just as from age to age they are 
living under the same stars; it is only 
the manner of approach and the describ- 
ing terms that require translation and 
renewal. The need of this is especially 
great in the case of Dante by reason of 
that intense visualizing imagination of 
his, which sees every most ethereal truth 
as it were embodied in solid form; yet, 
also, the study of his poem is especially re- 
munerative, because out of these concrete 
symbols he has created a world of such 
marvelous congruity and poetic justice. 

All this, however, after these six cen- 
turies of shifting thought, needs the 
identifying guide to make recognizable. 
That the Inferno should be seen not 
merely as a grewsome abyss, but as ‘‘sin 
in its essential nature” ; that the Purga- 
torio deals not merely with a disowned 
Romish doctrine, but with “sin in its ter- 
rible effects’’; that the Paradiso is not 
so much a mystic realm of light and bliss 
as the essential religious life itself—these 
are modern, or, rather, eternal ideas, to 
be quarried from the strange imagery of 
the old poem. To these truths, with the 
central applications that inhere with 
them, Mr. Dinsmore has, by his inter- 
pretation, imparted much living and 
practical interest; his book accordingly 
has a real, though not effusive, homileti- 
cal value. It is not to be read as an ex- 
plication of archaic theology; its present- 
day design is too vital for that. But it 
brings near some stern old ideas which 
our too invertebrate modern sentiment 
has unduly ignored. With its frank out- 
look at the ugly fact of sin, and at the 
truth that even manhood blessedness 
plows deep into the realm of tears, it 
has a tonic and sturdy element thatought 
to do good. Yet it is not all concerned 
with the ‘‘iron dug from central gloom ”’; 
with the course of the poem itself it 
leads to more natural and humanizing 
things; it leaves a wholesome taste in 
the mouth. Nor is it unmindful of the 
limitations, the errors of proportion, 
which, along with the thoughts of his 
age and his church, must be charged to 
the discount side of even so great a mas- 
ter as Dante. To know these is to enrich, 
not impoverish, our world. 

JOHN F. GENUNG. 





Mrs. Meynell, whose poems and essays ought 
to be better known in America, is soon to 
make a visit to this country and will lecture 
on literature. 


* The Teachings of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 
pp. 276. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Beg, B.D: of ey and Jude, by Rev. Charles 
p. 852. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Fe, He ‘the International Critical Commen- 
tary Series, which is designed so far as prac- 
ticable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, com- 
prehensive commentary that shall be abreast 
of modern Biblical scholarship. This latest 
contribution to the series, like those which 
have preceded it, is designed more particularly 
for students and clergymen. The introduc- 
tions to the three epistles included in it are 
quite full and many interesting questions are 
discussed inthem. The view taken of the re- 
lation between the two great apostles, Peter 
and Paul, whether accepted or not, will arrest 
attention. The difference between them was,. 
in the author’s opinion, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. He calls 
Paul a mystic and Peter a disciplinarian. 
The question for each Christian to ask, he 
says, is not whether Peter or Paul was the 
greater saint, but which of these apostles 
speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be 
Paul, he should be sure that he knows what 
freedom means, where it meets and where it 
parts from law. If it be Peter, he should be 
sure that he knows where discipline begins 
and where it ends, lest it become a yoke too 
heavy to be borne. 


A Short Histor of the Hebrews to the Ro- 
ae Period OY . L. Ottley. pp. 324. Macmil- 


An outline of the history of the Hebrews to 
the time of Christ. It summarizes briefly the 
work of several great scholars. All that it 
contains is to be found in those sources. The 
scholar who would read and appreciate this 
work has already got beyond it. The author 
makes no claim to original work and shows 
none. But it puts before the ordinary reader 
in popular form facts, inferences and conclu- 
sions brought forward by recent study of the 
Old Testament which he might not readily 
find within the same compass. The author 
abandons the traditional position and regards 
the early narratives of Genesis as didactic 
legends. He goes farther in this direction 
than some of the more conservative higher 
critics, but the book is an interesting and 
helpful attempt to accommodate the tradi- 
tional to the critical position. 
Darius the 


Daniel, Medi os Se be 
Great, 4 Rev. Joseph Homer’ 0 . D., 
pp. 142. ‘Eaton & Mains. $1.20 


Aims at a solution of apparent historical dif- 
ficulties relative tu the book of Daniel. The 
period covered is from the fall of Nineveh, 
B. C. 607, to the reign of Darius the Persian, 
son of Hystaspes, B. C. 521, or, as is claimed, 
“substantially the times of Daniel.” The 
author’s conclusions do not agree with those 
of most recent critics, who place the date of 
the book two or three centuries later. 

Whose Father Is God? by A. L. Vail. pp. 

70. Paper. Published by the author. 20 cents. 
A study of the terms “ Father,” “Son” and 
**Child ” as used in the New Testament. 

Be Ready, Be Active, Be Yourself, a Talk to 
bigs 3 People, by Kev. Ira_ Landrith. Paper. 


ppt Cumberland Presb. Pub. House. Nash- 
ville. 10 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Anecim and His Work, by Rev. A.C. Welch, 

MA a , B.D. pp. 251. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
One of The World’s Epoch Makers Series. 
At the time of Anselm’s birth in the early half 
of the eleventh century, Europe was renew- 
ing itself under the influence of a greatly 
quickened religious spirit,and so thoroughly 
did he become the embodiment of that spirit 
that in no man of that period is it possible to 
study the movement better thanin him. He 
represented and helped to guide it in three 
directions in particular: the promotion of a 
purer monasticism, in fighting the battle of 
the English Church with the state over the 
investiture question and other ecclesiastical 


methods, and in the development of scholastic 
philosophy and theology, which had their 
birth during this period. He was a profoundly 
religious man, thoroughly sincere and of a 
Christlike temper. He died as he had lived, 
with his thought busy about the question of 
man’s soul and its relation to God. The 
Church of England is indebted to him for 
many lessons. The book concludes: “ It-had 
been well for the cause of the church in Eng- 
land had his [Anselm’s] successors made 
themselves inheritors not merely of his prin- 
ciples but of his spirit.” 

Peter Abelard, by Jorge McCabe. pp. 402. 

G. P. Putnam’s sons. 2.00. 

A well-written life of a unique and much 
misunderstood personality, who was yet the 
keenest thinker and boldest theologian of the 
twelfth century. The story of Abelard’s 
quest for learning, of his brilliant achieve- 
ments as a student, of his relations and cor- 
respondence with Heloise, of his conflicts 
with Bernard of Clairvaux and other theo- 
logians, of his trial as a heretic, of his excom- 
munication and of the many other and varied 
experiences of his eventful career is set forth 
in attractive form. The times were not ripe 
for his advanced views, but history has sufti- 
ciently vindicated him. The influence of his 
teaching, his methods and his spirit upon 
both Roman and Protestant theology is dis- 
criminatingly pointed out. The author’s 
scholarly attainments, together with his mo- 
nastic and ecclesiastical experience, have given 
him exceptional qualifications for his task. 
This is the first complete presentation of the 
career of this remarkable man in the English 
tongue. 

Ses, Sraewe, diss. Bradley. pp. 357. 
One of the Heroes of the . Nations Series. 
Gives the story of the last and most celebrated 
of Welsh heroes and of the movement which 
he headed—the last struggle for Welsh inde- 
pendence in 1416. Although the effort to 
shake off the Anglo-Saxon yoke was unsuc- 
cessful, and the ruin which it brought upon 
the people was fearful, Owen Glyndwr is un- 
doubtedly the national hero,of the majority 
of Welshmen. The story of his struggles, 
victories, defeats and final overthrow is pre- 
ceded by a bird’s-eye view of the nine centu- 
ries which constitute roughly the era of Welsh 
nationality, and concludes with a brief glance 
over the period which followed. 


FICTION 
Forest Folk, by James Prior. pp. 383. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The early days of our own century and the 
Nottinghamshire riots, caused by the intro- 
duction of machinery into English mills, is 
the period chosen by the author. It gives a 
quaint and vivid picture of a time now almost 
forgotten, as are the tales by Harriet Marti- 
neau and others which chronicle it. Nell Ride- 
out, the heroine of the story, is a new type. 
Karadac, Count of Gersay, by K. and ae 

Prichard. pp. 297. F.A tokes Co. $1.50. 
We are carried back in ‘this romance to an 
age of knights and ladies, bearers of great 
names and of lives as fantastic as their armor 
or their dress. But, although there is no 
known record of this period in the history 
of Jersey, scattered allusions to the island, 
found in various old chronicles, have fur- 
nished sidelights which the authors have util- 
ized to good advantage. 

Tennessee Sketches, by —, P. Looney. pp. 

821. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
The first and longest of these “greek The 
Member from Tennessee, tells of interesting 
episodes in the career of a congressman from 
that state. Aftermath of the Old Régime 
gives an insight into a state of things socially 
during the period immediately following the 
Civil War. Other stories are entitled: In the 
Face of the Quarantine, Jacob Kerr’s Chil- 
dren, Joe’s Last Testament, Gray Farm Folk. 
Pleasantly written and afford glimpses into 
various phases of Southern life. 

The Battle Invisible, by eet ©. Reed. pp- 

336. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
Stories of farm and jam ag lite by a new 
Chicago writer. The first story, which gives 
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its name to the book, tells of a feud between 
two prominent citizens and its tragic conse- 
quences in the death of one of them. It 
abounds in dramatic features and closes in a 
touching way. The other sketches portray 
both humorous and pathetic phases of coun- 
try life. Well written and entertaining. 

Tangled | rinitioe O., wd Woodroffe. pp. 
Daniel Woodroffe, the author of this novel, 
has chosen for his heroine a singular environ- 
ment. Her name is Asta Steele. She is the 
daughter of an English vicar, and she and 
her father both have a dash of West Indian 
plood in their veins. Reared on the island of 
St. Lucia by a couple of Creole aunts, the girl 
is brought to England at the age of seventeen 
to confront the ineradicable difference of race 
idea and climate. Asta is contemned by the 
whole parish for her extraction, her strange 
tropical beauty, her ignorance of English cus- 
toms. Snubbed and slighted, she learns to 
hate the faith which her enemies profess and, 
not unnaturally, makes shipwreck of her 
young life. 


JUVENILE 
In the Mikado’s Service, by William Elliot 
Griffis. pp.361, W.A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 


in the form of an sabistciatng pve for young 
people, the author has woven together the 
leading events and most thrilling incidents of 
the war between China and Japan; has de- 
scribed the reconstruction period succeeding ; 
and finally given a graphic account of the 
recent campaign of the allied forces against 
the Boxers, the siege and fall of Peking and 
the relief of the besieged. Incidentally many 
of the peculiar customs of the Chinese and 
Japanese are described. From his experience 
at the East, Dr. Griffis is well fitted for the 
task he has undertaken. 

Fighting Under og Bones Ww eh 

Claude H. Wetmore. 333. . Wild 

Co. $1 50. 
The scenes are laid on the west coast of South 
America during the Chile-Peruvian war of 
1879. Incorporated in it are the facts of the 
controversy over the nitrate beds of Bolivia, 
which Chile had long coveted, and an account 
of the war itself to which this controversy 
led. As the facts of that struggle and its con- 
sequences are imperfectly understood, the 
book will prove instructive not only to the 
young people for whom it was written, but to 
older readers as well. The author was a resi- 
dent of Pera at the time, and writes from full 


by 
ilde 


knowledge of the subject. 
The. Sto of the . by Colvin Dill Wilson. 
pp. 3 e & Shepard. $1. 


genom evidently ‘ rg AE 2 for ju- 
venile readers, this paraphrase of the legend 
of the Cid is nevertheless full of life and of 
interest. The tales of chivalry always have 
a certain fascination, and never was knight 
more chivalrous than the Cid. He is only a 
name and a hint of Spain to most people, but 
readers of this book will know the facts of 
his life as well as some of the legends that 
grew up about his name. 

A Jolly Cat Tale, bi by Amy Brooks. pp. 117. 

Lee & Shepard. $1. 
A fanciful story for little folks, told in a sim- 
ple and interesting way, and attractively 
illustrated. An enterprising cat family, after 
sundry endeavors to wear clothing like real 
people, conclude that their own fur garments 
are the best. 


Our Uncle, the 
in 1765, by James 


or. A story of New York 
is. pp. 102. Thomas Y. 





Crowell. 50 cents. 
How even the children in colonial days took 
sides for or against the mother country, and 
what happened to a couple of bumptious 
young Royalists whose uncle commanded the 
king’s fort at New York, are excellently set 
forth in this small volume. 
v. 
Tsaae Watts, Oop ee bs a Wen sos <. 75 | 
nts. 
Contains nearly a score of Dr. Watts’s choic- 
est and more familiar verse, including some 
used as hymns inthe churches. Each is accom- 
panied by a full-page and effective illustra- 
tion which would hold the interest of children 
if the rhyme or song failed. A five-page life 
of the author increases the value of the book. 
Told in the Twilight, a —— McManus. 
pp. 93. A. Wessels Co. 
Presa ten familiar indies of prose and 
poetry such as Dick Whittington and His Cat 
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and the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Here and 
there are highly-colored and sometimes fanci- 
ful illustrations. These are good stories for 
children to go to sleepon. The binding and 
cover design match the title. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a and Other Astiekee, by William 
p. 223. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


A écihestina of ignicauttiag articles originally 
written for magazines, containing much mat- 
ter of historical value, many of the incidents 
and details given not being recorded in any 
other publication. The article on Webster is 
particularly timely. A Summer in Norway is 
a charming account of the author’s visit to 
that country and the North Cape before they 
became the common resort of tourists. Some 
Persons I Have Met gives brief sketches of 
some of the most noted characters in the liter- 
ary and political world during the last century 
in both Europe and America. 

ape Unknown Singers, by ©. F. Dole. pp. ~* 


e Lonely God, b Coulson Kernahan. pp. 5 
F Strange Sin, by Coulson wea p. rts 


He 





Faith as Related to Health, by W. E. Barton, 
b. D. pp. 65. Pub. by L. C. he & Co. Each 
cents 


Four volumes of The Day’s Work Series. The 
Unknown Singers is a selection of Psalms in 
the Revised Version, attractively printed. 
The Lonely God consists of short chapters, 
dreams, of which the first gives the title to 
the book. A Strange Sin is the story of the 
effect upon an eccentric but noble-hearted 
man of a life of morbid brooding over an 
early sin. Faith as Related to Health is a 
brief but effective discussion of faith healing 
in its various forms, and will be read with 
interest. 

Pitfalls of the Ballroom 

pp. 240. Laird & Lee. Chicag 
Affirms that “dancing is ‘allinttality wrong, 
because founded on licentiousness.”’ Gathers 


by one F. Hall, 
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together a great number of testimonies agains 
dancing from miscellaneous sources. The ar- 
guments here presented might easily be con- 
densed into a few pages, but the author ap- 
pears to delight in reiterating and describing 
at length the perils of sexual passion he has 
discovered in the ballroom. Some of these 
incidents and illustrations have done duty 
frequently before. The positions taken are 
often so extreme as to repel rather than con- 
vince. The volume is pictorially illustrated 
by a portrait of the author and of Sam Jones, 
who contributes a characteristic introduction. 


Mental Functions of the Brain, by Bernard 
— -D. pp.607. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$ 

The book aims at clearing up the mystery of 
the fundamental psychical functions and their 
localization in the brain. The author’s local- 
izations are based chiefly on clinical and path- 
ological investigations, which have occupied 
him for fifteen years past. Over eight hun- 
dred cases of mental derangement of all kinds 
are adduced. Many of these cases will prove 
of value to students in general of human na- 
ture as well as to physicians. These localiza- 
tions confirm those made by Gall—which were 
mostly ignored at the time—a century ago, 
and upon which Spurzheim afterward built 
up his system of phrenology. A sketch of 
Gall, including his anatomy and physiology 
of the brain, is presented; also some account 
of Spurzheim’s system. A chapter toward 
the close of the book is devoted to answering 
misrepresentations of phrenology and objec- 
tions to it, and another to the testimony of 
eminent medical men in support of its truth 
and usefulness. The book is illustrated with 
a number of plates. 





As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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Both as memorials and decorative features in the adornment of the 
church, windows made of Favrile Glass are recognized as the highest 
development of modern times in the glazier’s art. 
clusively by us, under the personal supervision of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, 
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A notable application of our Favrile Glass Mosaic is its use in 
memorial and commemorative tablets. 
ofthe tablet, we use this mosaic in combination with stone, bronze or 
marble, or any of these materials separately. 
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- Pennsylvania, 44,985 square 
eystone miles of potential Congrega- 
—, tional territory, as a corollary 
of wise or unwise compacts and comities 
stands like an ecclesiastical moraine 
between the increasing activities of the 
Eastern and Western Congregational 
glaciers. Moraine is débris, but it is 
rich. So is the Keystone State, rich in 
its denominational love, yearnings and 


_ possibilities. Do not lose sight of us, for 


we are growing in Congregational zeal, 
strength, energy and influence ! 


Just how immediate are the 
Strikes versus offects of the summer’s steel 
ee strike on our churches no- 
body knows exactly. That they are not 
remote all must acknowledge. Pastors 
and leading churchmen strive strenuously 
to avoid any appearance of “‘ taking sides.” 
So organized capital and labor continue 
to struggle, now the one on top and now 
the other, while the workmen lowest 
down and the weakest churches suffer 
irreparably and silently. “Settled,” is 
it? Perhaps, for corporations and un- 
ions, but not for the poverty-stricken em- 
ployee or the struggling church, whose 
bank account has long since been ex- 
hausted, while the national societies, its 
only means of support, are running be- 
hind every month. Yet, with it all, “the 
future is as bright as the promises of 
God.” 


Salient Features of Pennsylvania 
Congregationalism 
OUR CENTENNIAL CHURCH 


Ebensburg, in the heart of Cambria County 
and at the top of the Alleghanies, boasts our 
only centennial church. It was organized in 
April, 1797, a Welsh church of twenty-four 
members, among them Rev. Rees Lloyd, who 
became first pastor. His is a worthy succes- 
sion, including Rev. Messrs. George Roberts, 
William Tibbot, Morris Jones, W. D. Williams, 
John Howes, Llewelyn R. Powell, Thos. R. 
Jones, George Hill, R. Sirhowy Jones. The 
present pastor is Rev. J. Twyson Jones, 
whose three years’ ministrations have been 
fruitful in moré than sixty-two new mem- 
bers, a systematic organization of all the 
church forces and a fourfold increase of 
church benevolences. Four edifices have 
sheltered the worshiping Ebensburgers; the 
last has been recently remodeled at a cost of 
$6,187, including an organ of 800 pipes. The 
organization has passed through the conflict 
of tongues and, as a wholly English church, 
is even now at its high-water mark with a 
prayer meeting, an Endeavor Society, a Sun- 
day school, a Band of Hope of 115 members, 
and a Young Men’s League. 


OUR HISTORIC CHURCH 


Cambria County contains our historic 
church, the “fighting first” of Johnstown. 
The spring of 1889 focused the eyes of the 
world upon Johnstown. “ Lost in the flood” 
is a provincialism that serves to bridge over 
many an inexplicable hiatus. Fifty-four 


‘members of the church and Sunday school 


perished in the swollen waters, including 
the pastor, Dr. Edward W. Jones, and his 
wife. This church was organized in 1854. 
A frame building, erected in 1857, gave 
shelter until 1869, when it was sold and a 


brick edifice was built, which was literally 
wiped out in the historic disaster—the Johns- 
town flood. The survivors, together with 
their friends and the national societies, built 
in 1891 the present commodious brick struc- 
ture, which the increase in population, 6,000 
in two years, is rapidly changing into a 
* down-town”’ church, situated as it is in the 
oldest section of the city. The new pastor 
is Rev. Howell Davies, whose record and 
courage give promise that Johnstown, throt- 
tled no longer by the conflict of tongues, 
as an English church will forge speedily to 
the front in all denominational lines. In the 
near future a Congregational Sunday school 
will be organized in East Conemaugh, a grow- 
ing suburb. 


THE CONFLICT OF TONGUES 


Keystone Congregationalism until very re- 
cently has borne a beloved yet disastrous cog- 
nomen, ‘‘ Welsh,” meaning that the language 
used in all or part of the services was that of 
Old Cambria. The immigration of the coal 
miners and the iron, tin and steel workers, 
speaking only or largely the mother tongue, 
made the language of Wales imperative till 
within a few years save in a few localities. 
But as the young Welsh-Americans grew a 
naturaland embarrassing conditionarose: first, 
little English and less Welsh; then, much 
English and no Welsh; and the great question 
confronting the churches in the Wyoming 
Valley and in the vicinity of Pittsburg and 
elsewhere, for nearly a generation, has been, 
How shall we save our young Welsh-Amer- 
icans to thé Congregational denomination? 
Not long since a well-informed Pittsburger 
counted fifty well-to-do heads of families 
emerging on a Sunday morning from a thriv- 
ing Presbyterian church in which they were 
recognized as leading members, whose parents 
were Welsh Congregationalists. Hence, the 
only answer possible has been, Wholly Eng- 
lish services. The prescription, seemingly 
simple enough, proved a bitter pill. Our 
Welsh fathers took it in their mouths but 
failed to swallow it. Then the pill was sugar- 
coated; a compromise was effected: half 
Welsh and half English. This worked well 
for a while, though even the sugar-coated pill 
later stuck in some throats, since, naturally 
enough, the Welsh services were sparsely at- 
tended while the English services compara- 
tively flourished. So occurred “the conflict 
of tongues,” and it was a fight to the finish. 
Sentiment held sway for atime; then common 
sense came to the rescue. The Welsh lan- 
guage, dear as it is to the hearts of such as 
remember the folk-songs and Scripture texts 
chanted and prayed over their cradles, was 
superseded by the English, for “‘ wholly Eng- 
lish” is the present demand, with here and 
there a tardy yet sympathizing follower. To 
know one’s duty is one thing; to do it, vastly 
another. Thehistori¢ Johnstown used Welsh 
from 1854 to 1886; Welsh-English from 1886 to 
1901, when, “by vote of a large majority, 
services became all English.” Our centen- 
nial church at Ebensburg held to the Welsh 
from 1797 to (about) 1840; from 1840 to 1886 
the various pastors continued ‘‘to give alittle 
English” ; May 1, 1886, “it was decided by a 
unanimous church vote that hereafter all the 
services shall. be held in the English lan- 
guage.” The Fifth Avenue Church of Pitts- 
burg has experienced the ‘same transition. 
From 1824 to 1860 it was Welsh only; from 
1860 to 1900, Welsh-English ; but “‘ English for 
both services was adopted the first Sunday in 
September, 1900. The resolution passed with 
but one negative vote.” It is too soon to reap 
much of a harvest from such sudden changes, 
However, the general testimony indorses 
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Rev, C. A. Jones, Kane 


that of the Pittsburg church: “ We lost some 
members but our latest report shows that we 
have gained more than were lost.” 


FROM WELSH TO ENGLISH 


Welsh Hill is a noted summer resort among 
the Elk Mountains, twenty-six miles from 
Scranton, surrounded by Lakes Idylwilde and 
Crystal. Welsh preaching began here over 
a hundred years ago by a Presbyterian divine 
whose name is unknown. Later the Presby- 
terians, with the consent of the General As- 
sembly, sold out to the Welsh Congregation- 
alists and for forty-eight years Rev. Daniel 
Daniels was pastor. A marble slab in the 
present edifice bears mute testimony to that 
nearly half-century of faithful, self-sacrificing 
service. Rev. Messrs. J. Alexander Jenkins 
and Noah Bevan led to the present pastorate, 
that of Rev. Robt. N. Harris, who went to this 
charge last January ‘‘for rest and recupera- 
tion” after five years’ excessive and successful 
labor at Mount Carmel. An English pastorate 
in Welsh Dundaff meant an immediate and 
radical change and a simultaneous new life. 
The Sunday school for the first time becomes 
a patron of the C.S.S. and P.S., ordering a 
bill of supplies ; and the church, through the 
efforts of the pastor, adopts systematic giving 
as its means of support. The new parsonage, 
in an unfinished state for two years, progresses 
to completion, together with a new barn and 
many other improvements. Additions are 
made to the church membership at each com- 
munion. Only six or eight names of early 
Welsh settlers are to be found on the church 
roll, and they range in age from eighty to 
ninety. Indeed, the oid Welsh church has 
gone forever and in its place is a new, English- 
speaking constituency, principally composed 
of young people; hence, says the pastor, “the 
old language of the fathers has quietly passed 
away.” Old Dundaff is dead; long live the 
new Bethel Congregational Tabernacle of 
Welsh Hill! 0. A. J. 


In and Around Philadelphia 


Vacation over, our churches are rallying 
their forces for another aggressive campaign. 
The summer exodus is a serious interrup- 
tion, and as they return later each year it 
is mid-October before work is resumed with 
full strength. But there is good promise 
of earnest and successful effort in all our 
churches. The summer tent meetings of our 
Presbyterian brethren and the outdoor serv- 
ices of the Evangelical Allianee had good 
results, and prepared the way for the winter’s 
work. Rev. G. Campbell Morgan is to be 
here several days this month, and it is hoped 
that hearts will be kindled for service. Rally 
Sunday, observed by several churches, brought 
back many scholars and teachers. 

Besides the more than twenty Congrega- 
tional ministers on the roll of the Phila- 
delphia Association, half a dozen others re- 
side here, who meet with us occasionally. 
We have also recently united with the Minis- 
terial Union of Philadelphia, which meets 
quarterly, and includes Presbyterians, Meth- 
Odists, Baptists, and ministers of the’ Re- 
formed Church, as well as Congregationalists. 

Rey. Joel Swartz, D. D., one of our num- 
ber, is doing excellent work as pastor of 
Union Church at Devon, where the summer 
congregations have been the best of the year. 
The church at Vineland, N. J., though some- 
what disheartened by the loss of Rev. Sam- 
uel Scoville, who goes to Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, as assistant pastor, is resuming 
its work with good prospects of success. 

©. H. R. 
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This broadside represents the work in the corn belt, in Egypt, in the prosperous Rock River valley—a great manufacturing 
center, in and about the seat of Knox College, and in a city often considered the center of the whisky interest, but famous for 
nothing else. Those who read what Dr. John Faville of Peoria, Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Rev. L. 0. Baird of Ottawa, Rev. 
P. M. Snyder of Rockford and President Hines of Albion have to say of Congregationalism in the regions where they live, will see 
that the faith of the fathers has not lost its hold upon their descendants on the Illinois prairies. 


Peoria Congregationalism 
BY JOHN FAVILLE, D. D. 


Her first church was organized in 1834. It 
was Presbyterian in form, Congregational in 
material. We now have six churches and 
three missions. The Year-Book reports 1,507 
members, 1,090 families and 1,850 in Sunday 
schools. ‘ 

Relatively, Congregationalism has done 
well in Peoria, especially within the past 
twenty years. In 1880 the membership was 
302. Since then the population has little more 
than doubled, while our church membership 
has increased nearly five-fold, the largest 
relative increase of any denomination in the 
city. 

This progress is due to several causes. 
One is the generous policy of the mother 
church in giving money and members for new 
enterprises. Another is the organization, 
about ten years ago, of the Peoria Congrega- 
tional City Missionary Society, which is com- 
posed of representatives of all the churches, 
meets quarterly, and is managed largely by 
laymen. Atleast a dozen laymen can be relied 
upon to conduct temporarily services in our 
mission work. The society is flourishing. 

Another help to our co-operation and fel- 
lowship has been the Central Illinois Con- 
gregational Club, which meets four er five 
times a year for a social, a banquet and 
an address from the best talent the country 
affords. Membership in this club is not con- 
fined to Peoria. It has helped our neigh- 
boring churches as well as our own to better 
acquaintance. On the day the club meets 
the pastors of Peoria and vicinity gather in 
forenoon and afternoon session for fellow- 
ship and discussion. 

But Peoria Congregationalism owes its 
success most to its general spirit, its temper 
and tone. It is in heartiest sympathy with 
sister churches ; helps every good work, lead- 
ing most of it, in fact; and tries constantly to 
enlist more men in church work. Above 
all, in its theology it is neither ashamed 
of the old nor afraid of the new. 


Rockford and Vicinity 


BY REV. P. M. SNYDER 


One of the oldest residents asserts that Rock- 
ford has more New Englanders in proportion 
to its population than any New England city. 
This accounts for the strong hold Congrega- 
tionalism has in this region. It is strong nu- 
merically, the two Rockford churches having 
a resident membership of 1,000, and it is not 
boasting to say that its influence is out of 
proportion to its members. 

The old First, under the pastorate of Rev. 
F. H. Bodman, has some marked features. 
In the prayer meeting a half-hour of devo- 
tional service is followed by a paper by some 
member on a subject connected with church 
history, such as the lives of missionaries, 
hymn writers, reformers. This has done 
much to add variety and interest to the serv- 
ice. 

Second Church, on the west side of the 
Rock River, is fortunate in its location and 
in having one of the finest church edifices in 
the state. A four o’clock vesper service takes 
the place of the evening service and seems to 
meet the need. During the past year a Mis- 
sionary Traveling Club has been organized 
among the children, and its monthly trips to 


different mission fields have been very popu- 
lar, as well as instructive. A decided inter- 
est marks the resumption of worship after the 
break during the summer. The present pas- 
tor came in the spring of 1900 from College 
Street Church, Burlington, Vt. An element 
of strength in both churches is the cordial 
relationship existing between them. 

Rockford College, under the inspiration of 
its new president, Miss Reynolds, seems to 
be passing out of the day of small things and 
is being recognized for what it long has been 
—a first-class institution. 

The only church in the association receiv- 
ing missionary aid is at Belvidere. Through 
the help of the Building Society it has com- 
pleted its chapel and is out of debt. Its pros- 
pects under Rev. E. L. Benson are very bright. 
The little church at Poplar Grove, pastorless 
for a time but now served by Mr. W. S. Wes- 
cott of the seminary, is preparing to entertain 
the association in October. 


The Middle West 


When one comes to the central part of west- 
ern Illinois one reaches the Congregational 
Mecca of the state. 


HISTORICALLY 


When the tide of settlers flowed in from the 
East many New Englanders came who be- 
lieved in independency, and would not be sat- 
isfied with any abridgment of their rights. 
The Congregational church of Quincy was 
founded in 1830; of Princeton in 1831; and 
First Church, now Central, of Galesburg in 
1837. This was long before Chicago and Peo- 
ria had waked up to the advantages of our 
polity. Congregational churches and ideas 
have had a large part in arousing the state 
against slavery and in shaping the intellectual 
and moral development of the people. It has 
given so many effective workers to education 
and missions that it would be invidious to 
name any. 

NUMERICALLY 


In three years the net gain in members in 
the state has been 215; in Plymouth, Peoria, 
it has been 106; in Central, Galesburg, 130; 
and a healthy, steady increase in all others. 
Had the per cent. of increase of this part of 
the state been kept up throughout its area, 
it would have set a vital example of a broad 
evangelism. A corresponding gain, so far as 
statistics are at hand, has been made in Sun- 
day school enrollment. 


BENEVOLENTLY 


Miss Eula Bates of Turkey is a member of 
the Abingdon church; Dr. and Mrs. Hyde of 
Ruk, Micronesia, Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey of 
Melur, India, the Wyckoff sisters in China 
are members, and Rev. and Mrs. Price of 
Guam are pastors of Central Church, Gales- 
burg. In 1900 First Church, Peoria, Oneida, 
Galva, and East Main Street of Galesburg con- 
tributed to the entire list of benevolences. 
Quincy’s gifts for that year were $4,635, those 
of Galesburg Central $2,989, and Peoria First 
$2,491. A}J the churches contributed for mis- 
sions. ' 

EDUCATIONALLY 

Knox College illustrates the aim of the 
founders of Congregationalisn in western 
Illinois. Their descendants insist upon an 
intelligent and studious ministry. Many of 
the churches have in them a large per cent. of 


college graduates. The influence of the col_ 
lege has made the communities thoughtful 
and steady. It has helped to maintain the 
best ideals of the early settlers. 


THEOLOGICALLY 


We class ourselves as progressively conserv- 
ative. We do not think that the past knew 
nothing or knew all the truth. We do not 
style David “anold fogy” nor do we think he 
had the light of the twentieth century in nat- 
ural or revealed truth. TheScripturesare still 
the Word of God to us, with the summons of 
Omnipotence in them, and all the more so be- 
cause we understand more clearly their liter- 
ary make-up. We still preach that every man 
is a sinner and that he ean be saved only 
through repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. 
We believe in the dignity of man but put the 
glory of God above the glory of the creature. 
Christianity is still to us the only true and 
pure religion. We haven’t yet put Hinduism 
on a pedestal with it. We preach the sover- 
eignty of God; and in the solemnity of this 
truth preach the brotherhood of man. A re- 
ligion without service to us is not Christian- 
ity. We believe in the inevitable ruin of sin 
and the certain existence of faith and holi- 


-ness. We love all believers, but hold most 


tenaciously to the principle of independency. 
Weare trying to heed the summons of Christ, 
**Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,” but often run stum- 
blingly and slowly in response and make sorry 
work of it. Wecrave the enlightenment and 
power of the Holy Spirit. C. A. V. 


Coal, Corn and Christians 


We are neither southern, central nor north- 
ern Illinois, but our churches have coal under 
them, corn about them and Christ above. 
They are certainly two-thirds prosperous, 
though in too many cases I fear it is the lesser 
two-thirds. Coal and corn prosperity is a 
severe drain on the prosperity of the Christ 
life. Ina circle of twenty-two churches five 
increased salaries last year, others built, re- 
paired or painted, but the church life has not 
been blessed by any widespread spiritual in- 
terest. 

La Salle County coal is the best in the state, 
but its anarchists are the worst. Not all 
miners, however, are of this godless sort. 
The majority are to be trusted. They love 
home, country and God. We have churches 
in the mining towns of Spring Valley, Seaton- 
ville, De Pew, Streator and Kangley. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO ANARCHY 


Spring Valley has something besides an- 
archists and the anarchist paper, L’ Aurora, 
whose infamous utterances make one believe 
its eomplete title must be The Dawn of Hell. 
But its editor rests in the county jail across 
thestreet. Our Congregational church stands 
as the only Protestant force among the 7,000 
people, and it is a force under the skilled 
hand of Rev. R. W. Perdue. It is one of the 
few churches in the state that has a fully 
equipped gymnasium, with social rooms, li- 
brary and baths. It is the ideal combination 
of church and Y. M. C. A. for a small city. 
Coal and corn have not crushed out the liber- 
ality and love of Spring Valley Christians. 

Other churches in our mining towns are 
equally loyalif not so well equipped. Streator, 
a growing business center, is about to build a 
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new edifice, having sold part of its old lot for 
the site of the new Carnegie Library. The 
churchis small, but led by Rev. Isaac Cook- 
man the people give heroically. They have 
spiritual power. They have been blessed by 
receiving to membership the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary and his family, who, like President 
Roosevelt, have picked out one of the smallest 
churches in the city for their religious home, 
which speaks well for the spirit of the church 
and the stuff of the secretary. 
COUNTRY PARISHES 


Corn, the best in the state, grows about them. 
Early in the season worry about the crop dis- 
turbed some farmers, but the Lord is again 
better to his people than they expected. Seed 
timeand harvest have not failed. TheSeward 
churches, with smooth-faced, buoyant Arthur 
Beddoes, always ready to meet one with a 
smile, a story or a searching word, prosper. 
Little prayer meeting fires, starting some- 
times twelve miles apart, have burned over 
those prairies. Hennepin and Homer link 
town and country. Granville used to be the 
star country parish of our section, but it has 
a railroad now and, like other ideals, fades 
—into a town church. Only the romance 
is lost, however, for the work, under Rev. J. E. 
Bissell, gains daily. 

Readers of The Congregationalist should 
know the names of other pioneer churches 
founded in the early days by New England 
Christians, who put Christ above coal or corn. 
Lockport, Peru, Ottawa, Morris, La Salle, Mar- 
seilles and Tonica belong among the number. 
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FAMILY VESPERS AND THE CHILDREN 


The child as a determining factor in reli- 
gious activity is more and more apparent, as 
it should be. One church arranged with 
great acceptability a family vesper service for 
two summer months. A part was assigned 
to every member of the family. Personal in- 
vitations were sent to the factories, inviting 
the men to come after a Sunday afternoon 
walk with the whole family to the church for 
one hour. Mothers left their babies with 
some of the ladies in the lecture-room ; chil- 
dren under ten after thirty minutes received 
a Perry picture illustrating the sermon sub- 
ject, and marched off for their story from one 
of the lay members. Boys and girls above 
the fourth grade in school gathered at the 
pulpit and read the Psalm responsively ; the 
elder ones sang and prayed and listened toa 
short sermon. Special choruses and orches- 
tra assisted, making a helpful service. 

Memory work seems to again be asserting 
a claim for its proper amount of -attention- 
The Mazon school has a growing list of mem- 
bers who can recite the excellent summary 
of Gospel Truth for Young People, prepared 
by Dr. J. W. Cooper, as part of their work. 
Pastors’ classes are frequently heard of. The 
Ottawa church secures best results through 
four week day classes for a paft of each year 
conducted by the pastor. These are divided 
among grade school boys, grade school girls, 
high school boys and high school girls, and 
meet immediately after school. The fall as- 
sociation meets at Tonica. L. 0. B. 
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In Egypt 


The Southern Assogiation of Illinois is the 
outcome of a vigorous evangelistic campaign, 
undertaken about fifteen years ago by the 
Illinois H. M. S. in that part of the state 
known as “‘ Egypt.” The four Congregational 
churches then existing have become twenty- 
nine, with nearly 2,300 members. In 1891 these 
young churches, imbibing the Pilgrim spirit, 
started the Southern Collegiate Institute at 
Albion. Heroic efforts on the part of a faith- 
ful few have been put forth to sustain and 
endow this Christian academy. It calls for 
not less than $2,000 each year in addition to 
income from tuition and the beginning of an 
endowment. Successful as it has been hith- 
erto, the present school year promises to be 
the best yet. The constituency is largely 
Scotch-Irish in descent, its ancestry having 
come through Kentucky from Virginia. The 
young people are bright and eager to learn. 
To see them at their studies and to follow grad- 
uates as they go out to their work is to be con- 
vinced that money can nowhere be better 
invested than in supporting and strengthen- 
ing this institution. Southern Illinois differs 
widely from central and northern in the rich- 
ness of its soi), the character of its people and, 
above all, in its religious and educational 
advantages. Its public schools are compara- 
tively poor, and those for higher Christian 
education are few; hence the demand for the 
school at Albion and the justification of its 
appeal for aid. F. B. H. 





In 


Broadway Tabernacle Lectures and Classes 

Dr. Jefferson’s Sunday evening lectures 
to students last fall were so well attended 
that he has decided to deliver a similar 
course, beginning Oct. 6. The subjects will 
be Wisdom, Habits, Companions, Hindrances 
and Helps. Another feature of the reopen- 
ing at the Tabernacle will be a class for dis- 
cussing Present Day Problems, to meet Sun- 
day afternoons, under the leadership of Mr. 
Gordon. 


Tribute to a Church Treasurer 

A memorial window to Walter Tilden Hatch, 
a founder and for thirty-five years treasurer 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, has 
just been placed in the church by his family. 
The window is in four sections, being divided 
vertically by a mullion and horizontally by 
the church gallery. It bears statuesque fig- 
ures of Paul and Barnabas, with two angels. 
The inscription, “‘ Him that eometh unto me, 
I will in no wise cast out,” was selected by 
Dr. Storrs for the window which this re- 
places. 


Courses for Lay Workers 

A new feature at Union will be several 
courses for Christian workers not preparing 
for the ministry. The object is to provide 
systematic instruction for Sunday school 
teachers and other lay workers in the study of 
the Bible, methods of religious instruction 
and mission work. The recitation rather than 
the lecture method will be used in the courses, 
and most of the classes will have evening ses- 
sions to make possible the attendance of those 
otherwise occupied during the day. Exten- 
sion courses will be conducted in churches 
where a sufficient number to form a class can 
be secured. Their subjects will be: Personal 
Work, by President Hall; the Life of Christ, 
Proverbs, Psalms, the Minor Prophets, Gala- 
tians, First Corinthians and the International 
Sunday School lessons, by Dr. Hodge; the 
Making of the Bible, by Mr. Street ; City Mis- 
sion Work, by Mr. White; and Methods of 
Teaching and Sunday School Practice, by Dr. 
McMurry. Dr. Hodge, who has been specially 


and Around New York 


engaged for this work, was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Bible Institute at Nashville. 


Bushwick Avenue Calls a Chicago Pastor 

Ata congregational meeting last Thursday 
evening the Bushwick Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, extended a call to Mr. C. T. Baylis, and 
though his formal answer has not been re- 
ceived it is thought that he will accept. 
Mr. Baylis studied in Manitoba College and 
ChicagoSeminary. For atime he was pastor 
of the People’s Church in South Chicago and 
later in Brecksville, O. Thence he came to 
New York several months ago, where he has 
engaged in philanthropic work. He is in the 
prime of life, of powerful physique and has 
a pleasing personality. Bushwick Avenue 
chureh has been pastorless since Mr. King 
resigned to assist Dr. Kent in local church 
extension. 


An Every-day Church 

For a number of years the Church of the 
Holy Communion, at Sixth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, Manhattan, in the heart of 
the retail dry goods district, has been open 
all day every day in the year. Entrance was 
secured through a small tower door, bearing 
an invitation to enter and rest. A fairly 
accurate record has been kept of those who 
accepted the invitation and seldom have more 
than twenty-five done so in a day. Last 
week, however, the main doors on Sixth 
Avenue were kept wide open from morning 
till night each day and the increase in the 
number of visitors is remarkable. Instead of 
twenty-five, fully 200 has been the daily aver- 
age, the interest thus shown having prompted 
the holding of a noon time service every day. 
The down-town church in a business district 
has not lost its usefulness. 


G - * 
A Broader Training for Sunday School Teachers 
The Sunday school commission of the 
diocese of New York, while nominally an 
Episcopal body, is doing excellent work in 
furthering the scientific training of the young 
in Bible schools, a work confined to no sect or 
denomination. It has opponents in its own 


religious body, some members of which think © 


they see danger in any teaching not distinctly 
“church.” But with the approval of Bishop 
Potter and the confidence of a majority of 
rectors, the commission is devoting its 
energies to the training of Sunday school 
teachers, to increase their ability to train 
their scholars. Eleven lecture courses have 
just been announced under the auspices of the 
commission, open to all who wish to attend 
and are willing to pay the nominal fees. The 
subjects include Methods of Teaching, Church 
History, Sunday School Organization, The 
Use of Pictures, History of Missions and the 
like. Most of the courses are by Episcopal 
professors and rectors, though authorities 
from other bodies are on the list, among them 
Professor Fagnani of Union Seminary. 
O. N. A. 





The Church for the Outsider 


The Congregationalist desires to secure a 
presentation of ideals for the modern church 
from the point of view of the outsider. The 
deficiencies of the church have frequently 
been pointed out, both by those within and 
without its membership. What is needed 
now is constructive discussion, particularly 
from those who, from one reason or another, 
have held aloof from the church. We there- 
fore solicit from such persons replies to this 
question, What kind of a church would at- 
tract me? For the best answer received be- 
fore Nov. 15 we will pay $10, for the next best 
$5. The competition is limited to those who 
consider themselves outsiders, and the an- 
swers must not exceed 250 words. 

Will not the regular readers of this paper 
take pains to inform their non-churchgoing 
friends regarding this offer?. We make it 
solely with the desire to bring out criticisms 
and suggestions that may help promote a bet- 
ter understanding between those now main- 
taintng the church and those right-minded 
persons without its pale whose sympathy and 
support the church needs. 
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Autumnal State Meetings 


Bay State Sunday Schools 


The annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association at Haverhill 
last week attracted prominent workers by 
its themes and speakers. The registration 
reached 500, while there were easily 1,000 at 
several sessions, and standing room was ata 
premium on the closing evening, when the 
president of Mt. Holyoke, Miss M. E. Wool- 
ley, gavean address on making Bible study ef- 
fective. At this fitting time the thirty-two 
normal department graduates received their 
diplomas from the hands of Dr. A. E. Dunning. 

Teacher Training was among the most im- 
portant topics considered. The report of the 
normal secretary, Miss A. R. Kinsman, showed 
excellent progress in this branch. In the 120 
classes were 1,800 members, a gain of eighty- 
seven per cent. over last year’s enrollment. 
The primary department has lost the rarely 
efficient services of its secretary, Mrs. C. F. 
Borden, née Bertha F. Vella, but the general 
lines of work have profited by valuable sug- 
gestions from Miss M. M. Slattery of the 
Fitchburg Normal School.- In the home de- 
partment Mrs. F. V. Stebbins reports a mem- 
bership of 22,474, more by 3,000 than a year 
ago. 

Many interesting figures and facts are to be 
found in the report of the field secretary, Mr. 
H.S. Conant. The 1,917 schools of the state 
enroll 277,492 pupils and 36,524 teachers and 
officers. A contribution to the discussion of 
attendance is contained in the tables of ages. 
In response to inquiry 1,020 schools report 
forty-one per cent. under thirteen years. 
Twenty-six per cent. are between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen and above this last 
class, thirty-three per cent. of the entire enroll- 
ment. For a year or more Secretary Conant 
has sought to enlist the interest and service 
of college trained men and women in local 
Sunday school work. His figures in relation 
to their activities are based upon returns from 
669 schools, in which there are 1,185 college 
alumni as teachers. Besides these a force of 
nearly 900 are graduates of normal schools or 
have enjoyed other special teacher training. 
The acceptance of the International Lessons 
may be indicated by the fact that 980 schools 
out of 1,284 use them. 

Many practical conferences were held under 
the leadership of prominent field workers and 
those specially successful in making methods 
work. With such themes as The Teacher as 
a Soul Winner and The Ends Sought in the 
Bible School; with such speakers as Marion 
Lawrance, S. M. Sayford, Drs. Wallace Mac- 
Mullen, A. C. Dixon, A. E. Winship, A. E. 
Dunning and S. B. Meeser and many more, 
the sessions were full of interest. One of the 
most delightful addresses was by Mrs. C. M. 
Lamson on a Morning Walk with the Early 
Poets, a glimpse into the literary gems of the 
Old Testament. 

Everything that could be devised for a suc- 
cessful convention was well planned and 
executed by the local committee, of which 
Rey. M. D. Wolfe and Rev. C. M. Clark -were 
conspicuous members. The gathering can 
hardly fail to leave a helpful influence. For 
the coming year W. C. King of Springfield 
was elected president and his own city will 
entertain the convention in 1902. w. P. L. 


Autumnal Conference of Rhode 
Island Churches 


Nature made a perfect October day for the 
gathering of delegates at the stately rural 
meeting house of Newman Church, East Prov- 
idence, Oct. 1.° The name “Newman” was 
chosen in honor of its founder and first pas- 
tor, Samuel Newman. The tone of the three 
Sessions of the conference was notably high 


and clear in its spiritual resonance. Dr. 
Danieis of the American Board surveyed the 
foreign field with inspiring hopefulness. 
Rey. J. H. Lyon, secretary of the State Home 
Mission Society, told of the work near by, and 
Rev. E. O. Hedberg recounted the story of 
the Swedish churches.’ Mrs. Ida V. Wood- 
bury aroused patriotic and religious enthusi- 
asm by her eloquent recital of the Southern 
work of the A. M. A. 

Rev. E. L. House discussed The Social 
Element in Church Life. Beneficent’s new 
pastor, Rev. A. E. Krom, suggested Needful 
Changes in Church Life. Rev. Archibald 
McCord described The Twentieth Century 
Church, and Dr. Wallace Nutting defined 
The Relation of Revivals to the Growth of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

Open discussion upon Our Winter’s Work, 
which was climaxed by a season of earnest 
devotion and prayer, completed a session 
of unusual spiritual fervor. Dr. F. E. Clark 
addressed the conference on general aspects 
of work by and with young people. 

A committee to co-operate in the growing 
movement toward church federation of Prot- 
estant forces in the state was appointed. 

Supplementing the strong spiritual element 
was the genuine and abundant hospitality 
of Rev L. Z. Ferris and his flock. As one 
of the committee of arrangements, Rev. 
Richard Peters closed his connection and 
work in the Rhode Island Conference, and 
will soon be in his new field at Binghamton, 
N. ¥. F. B. P. 


Wisconsin Congregationalists at Mil- 
waukee 


Other church buildings in Milwaukee are 
more churchly but none are better adapted to 
the uses of a convention than Plymouth’s 
unique edifice. The only possible criticism 
is that the spacious lobby, parlors and numer- 
ous committee-rooms were so convenient and 
attractive that they seemed at some not un- 
important periods to hold most of the dele- 
gates, and the remnant in the auditorium 
suggested that the hearing of the program 
had been delegated to a committee. This 
condition, however, was most marked during 
reports of the long standing committees, from 
whom little pew was expected, and during the 
transaction of business, which most delegates 
were willing to have done vicariously. But 
at the session devoted to the problems of the 
Sunday school and those at which the speakers 
were Drs. W.S. Ament of China, E.G. Updyke 
of Madison (the convention preacher), G. R. 
Leavitt of Beloit, and Secretaries Clifton and 
Roy of the Education Society and the A. M. A., 
the attendance both of delegates and of Mil- 
waukee Congregationalists was excellent. 

Only those who know what Plymouth’s pas- 
tor, Judson Titsworth, is to Wisconsin Con- 
gregationalism can realize how much was lost 
to the meeting by his enforeed absence on ac- 
count of ill health. The local committee of 
laymen were indefatigable in entertaining the 
delegates and the hospitality of the church 
was marvelously administered. In Dr. Henry 
Faville of La Crosse the convention had an 
admirable moderator, and he will prove as 
admirable a host next year. 

The session just closed was, on the whole, 
not nearly so exciting as those of the past two 
years at West Superior and Green Bay. It 
was decided that this should be a Sabbatical 
year, so far as burning questions are con- 
cerned. Special interest centered around the 
laymen’s discussion of the improvement of 
the Sunday school, led by Mr. F. J. Harwood, 
superintendent in the Appleton Church, and 
the educational session held in the Milwaukee- 
Downer College Chapel, where Dean Collie 
and Professor Smith of Beloit discussed the 


Relations of Science and Religion, and Pro- 
fessor Coe of Northwestern University spoke 
of Religion Considered as an Experience. 

Perhaps the most startling thing done was 
the vote to appoint a committee to hold trust 
funds for the purpose of establishing a Con- 
gregational House and carrying on various 
kinds of religious work in connection with 
the State University at Madison. This seems 
the beginning of the fulfillment of hope long 
cherished by Dr. Updyke, pastor of the First 
Church in our capital city. He, by the way, 
is one of the men whom his brethren delight 
to honor. He was retiring moderator at this 
session and his address upon The Church and 
Society was a notable utterance. Atthis con- 
vention he was chosen, with President 
Hughes of Ripon, delegate to the Nationa 
Council, and also proposed with Messrs. E. P. 
Salmon of Beloit and G. H. Ray of La Crosse 
for corporate membership in the American 
Board, 

The annual reports of the Home Mission- 
ary Society showed a year of marked progress 
in the field, but a deficit of $2,000 in the treas- 
ury. A woman’s gift of a wedding ring to 
help clear the debt stirred the convention to 
take up a generous offering, but a large de- 
ficiency still remains and the work can only 
go on by drawing upon a legacy which should 
be reserved. 

Among the social pleasures were reunions 
of the alumni of Chicago and Yale Semina- 
ries. The latter band was much the larger, 
bringing together about thirty, and the speak- 
ing on Old Yale and New Yale and kindred 
topics was in true Yale spirit. A significant 
action of the last day was the passing of a 
memorial to the National Council, urging 
that body to consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a committee to prepare a book of 
forms containing suggestions and directions 


-for the conduct of stated and special services 


in Congregational churches. Such a work, it 
is believed, would supplement the admirable 
labors of the committees upon improvement 
of worship reporting at the sessions of 1889 
and 1892, and would have a similar salutary 
influence in the conduct of worship as the 
Creed of 1883 in the maintenance of sound 
doctrine and the Council Manual of 1895 in 
the promotion of good order. J. H. O. 


North Dakota State Meeting 


Wahpeton, near the southeastern corner of 
the state, has the oldest Congregational church 
in the commonwealth. It has just completed 
a beautiful house of worship, and has given 
its Pastor, Rev. E. S. Shaw, to become field 
secretary of Fargo College. Here was a small 
but earnest gathering of our clans. New faces 
greeted us—Rev. C. H. Dickinson, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. J. F. Dudley at Fargo First, Rev. N. 
W. Conkle from Oberlin Seminary, and Rev. 
Messrs. H. S. Wiley, G. B. Dickinson and 
W. C. Hitchcock from Chicago. The depar- 
ture of Dr. Dudley, after a pastorate of six 
years, is regretted by college, city and state. 

It was the twentieth annual meeting, and 
Rev. Messrs. E. H. Stickney, C. H. Philipsand 
C. A. Mack recounted the heroic endurance, 
self-sacrifice and wise statesmanship which 
have resulted in giving to North Dakota nearly 
100 churches, a well-equipped college and an 
opportunity unparalleled for large and immedi- 
ate growth. Graceful tributes were paid to 
those who in church and college have finished 
their work and are with the Lord. 

In a growing commonwealth at the West 
interest centers around the acts of present 
day apostles. The missionary superintend- 
ents, Messrs. Powell and Stickney, gave an 
inspiring account of progress: contributions 
increased, despite poor crops; seven new 
churches and twenty-five Sunday schools, five 
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schools having grown into churches; the op- 
portunity to organize and bring into fellow- 
ship fifty Scandinavian churches, if mission- 
ary aid could be slightly increased ; and the 
record of sturdy work on the part of devoted 
missionaries and churches. The larger out- 
look was presented by Dr. J. E. Roy, who 
set forth the needs of our new island pos- 
sessions, especially Porto Rico; by Dr. Wash- 
ington Choate, who brought the greetings of 
the mother society and the assurance that 
New England is the great missionary field, 
$60,000 being spent there for missions against 
less than $8,000 for the great commonwealth 
of North Dakota; by Dr. W.S. Ament, with 
his thrilling descriptions of endurance, cour- 
age, faith and martyrdom in the great empire 
which has added to the roll of the earth’s 
heroes. Topics touching home church life 
were The Sunday Question, The Church for 
the Times, The Relation of Young People to 
the Church, the speakers urging that chil- 
dren of Christian parents belong in thechurch 
and should grow up as God’s children. 

Pres. J. H. Morley told of cheering progress 
in Fargo College, of current expenses paid 
and new pledges gained on the endowment. 
The teaching power has steadily developed ; 
the enthusiasm of students grows; the num- 
ber at the opening is at the highest, espe- 
cially in the collegiate department. The de- 
partment of athletics has developed. A new 
instructor in physical culture does needed 
work among the women. The committee of 
the association bore cordial testimony to the 
quality of teaching and the religious life of 
the students. 

Rev. F. G. Zellars preached a strong and 
thoughtful sermon upon the Mind of Christ. 
As an illustration of the versatility of a North 
Dakota citizen, we have a minister who 
is a fine teacher of the Greek language and 
literature, who can preach in English or 
Swedish, who is a carpenter and built two 
churches this summer, who does notable work 
in drawing students to the college, and is 
the efficient general missionary of the Sun- 
day School Society, assisting Supt. E. H. 
Stickney in his abundant labors. This is 
Rev. L. A. Sahlstrom. 

On the evening before the meeting of the 
association many members were entertained 
by the Fargo Congregational Club, with ad- 
dresses from Rev. C. H. Dickinson, the new 
pastor at Fargo, Rev. J. P. Kerr, who has just 
taken the pastorate at Moorhead, President 
Morley, and Drs. Roy, Choate and Ament. 

J. H. M. 





The Massachusetts Board of 
Ministerial Aid 

They to whom is assigned the important and deli- 
cate task of secu ‘ing and disbursing funds for the 
relief of disabled Congregational ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, and for the needy families of deceased 
ministers, desire once more to call the attention of 
pastors and churches to this important work, and 
to solicit at least one contribution from each 
church each year. . 

It is presumed that many of our ministerial 
brethren are still ignorant of the facts that render 
such a contribution desirable. Suffer then a fresh 
recital of these facts. 

1, The distribution of funds raised for this pur- 
pose is confined to Orthodox Congregational min- 
isters in this commonwealth and to widows and 
children of such. 

2. Great care is taken and great wisdom employed 
in ascertaining who are proper beneficiaries and 
what are their circumstances and necessities. 

3. The list of such needy ones, though not long, 
includes cases of great need, amounting here and 
there to real destitution. Pathetic instances of 
patient endurance now and then come to the 
knowledge of those who have the handling of these 
funds. 

4. The names of recipients are studiously with- 
held from publicity, so that only a sub-committee 
of three discreet persons besides treasurer and 
auditor are informed upon this point. 

5. No expense of administration is incurred, save 
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for postage and printing. The entire gifts received 
for this object are devoted to the relief of those for 
whom they are bestowed, even the faithful treasurer 
generously waiving all compensation. 

6. No immense fund is needed or desired, but a 
single contribution each year from each Congre. 
gational church in the state. 

7. The Board of Ministerial Aid isthe only agency 
through which this beneficent work is systematically 
attempted. This board was incorporated in 1869. 
In the last fifteen years it has distributed $30,600 
to sixty beneficiaries (individual or representative). 

8. This board is distinct from a kindred organi- 
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zation under the direction of the National Counc: 
that board having for its field the entire country, 
this limiting its operations to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

What can be more becoming than an offering at 
one sacramental season each year in behaif of 
those who have faithfully served in the pastorate 
of our Congregational churches? 

Contributions should be sent to Mr. A. G. Stan- 
wood, No. 701 Sears Building, Boston. 

In behalf of the Board, 
EDWARD C. EwIneG, 
JosHUA W. WELLMAN. 








The Report of the 


Committee of Five 





The American Missionary Association, 
at its annual meeting in Springfield, Oct. 
23, 1900, adopted the following resolution, 
which was the sixth section of the report 
of the Committee on Federation appointed 
at the preceding annual meeting: 

Resolved, That in accordance with the above 
recommendations a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to make overtures to the other five 
societies, and to offer such amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws of this association 
as may be necessary to effect the changes 
herein proposed. 

The undersigned were appointed such 
committee. 

To them was also referred the report 
of the Committee of Nine on the ‘plan 
of closer union of the six missionary s0- 
cieties of the Congregational churches,” 
upon which they were ‘‘to report, after 
consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee, at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation next year.” 

The committee met in New York on 
April 9. As the Executive Committee 
of the association was that day in session, 
this committee consulted with them on 
the subject of this report, and found 
them in substantial accord with the rec- 
ommendations herein made. 

1. Your committee reaffirm the convic- 
tion that there should be a joint annual 
meeting of the six societies of the Con- 
gregational churches in October in each 
year. 

2. We also reaffirm the desirableness of 
a single monthly magazine, in the main- 
tenance of which each society shall bear 
its appropriate share. 

8. We advise the appointment of but 
one secretary for the American Mission- 
ary Association, who shall have the as- 
sistance of competent associates. We do 
this on the clear understanding that we 
neither advise nor desire any change in 
the present secretarial force. 

4, We recommend that this association 
unite with the. Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society in the 
choice of a single treasurer who shall 
serve, in that capacity, the three societies. 

5. We recommend the appointment of 
a committee by the six societies, to be 
composed of two members each from the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and one 
each from the Congregational Church 
Building Society, the Congregational Ed- 
ucation Society and the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
whose duties shall be to suggest to the 
societies plans by which there may be 


harmony and co-operation in the raising 
of funds for the work of these societies, 
They shall also suggest methods by which 
all funds and properties which have been 
given or which shall be given for the ben- 
efit of churches or schools (in case of the 
extinction of such aided church or school, 
or in case of the diversion of, or any at- 
tempt to divert, the property of such 
aided church or school from the uses for 
which it was originally designed and 
given) shall revert to the Congregational 
society or societies by which such funds 
or properties were given. 

6. We recommend that the American 
Missionary Association, on its part, ac- 
cept the proposition of the Committee of 
Nine, namely: ‘‘that whenever necessary 
there shall be such readjustment of the 
work or territory of the societies as will 
secure greater economy and prevent two 
societies from doing similar work upon 
the same field. If any two or more soci- 
eties fail to agreeupon the adjustment 
of work or territory, the Committee of 
Nine, above provided for, shall be a com- 
mittee of arbitration to which the matter 
shall be submitted, and the vote of seven 
members of said committee shall be bind- 
ing upon the societies concerned. Said 
committee shall also have power to de- 
cide when the need of such readjustment 
exists.” 

7. We recommend that the suggestion 
be made to the proper persons by this 
association that whenever the National 
Council meet, it shall meet in connection 
with the single meeting of these societies. 

8. Your committee have considered the 
proposition of both your Committee on 
Federation and of the Committee of Nine 
that the secretary and treasurer shall be 
chosen by the Executive Committee, and 
are not able to unite on any recommen- 
dation. 

Overtures have been made in accord- 
ance with our instructions to the other 
five: societies, asking their co-operation 
with this association in the single annual 
meeting and the single magazine. 

Occasion does not yet seem to have 
come for proposing any changes in our 
constitution or by-laws. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON, 
DEWITT S. CLARK, 
AmoRY H. BRADFORD, 
H. CLARK Forp. 


Mr. Henry A. Wilder joins in this re- 
port with the exception of the recom- 
mendation of a single annual meeting. 
He prefers two annual meetings, one for 
home and one for foreign work. 
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A Pioneer “Old Home” Church 
in Connecticut 


That New England’s richest product is men 
was demonstrated afresh at the Old Home 
Week celebration at Morris, the first church 
in the state to observe it, when her returning 
sons and grandsons made the old town proud 
of its product. Rev. E. P. Farnham of 
Salem, Mass., an old Morris boy, preached 
and Prof. C. H. Wileox, a summer resident, 
gave an address on The Problem of the 
Country Church. There was a picnic at 
Bantam Lake, with addresses by Rev. Dr. E. 
B. Sanford of New York, Senator Platt and 
others; and a conference on Rural Problems 
was held in the church. 

Last year, the first occasion of the kind, 
was largely reminiscent, but this year the 
future Morris and its problems were faced and 
discussed. The Morris Association has a cem- 
etery committee, historical, church fund and 
educational committees. If Morris is a typi- 
cal hill town, she is far from decadent, for 
better methods of farming, a new library, the 
gift of former residents, and proposed new 
methods in education augur well for the 
future. Too much credit cannot be given to 
Rev. F. A. Holden, who is pastor not of the 
church alone but of the community, and is 
always at work for the higher life of the town. 

R. 


How One Man Turned the Tide 
for Congregationalism. 
BY REV. N. MCGEE WATERS, D. D. 


The story came out at the meeting of Sus- 
quehanna Association with the historic church 
at Danby, N. Y., Ovt. 1,2. Just thirty-three 
years ago it first met there ; again ten years ago. 
So this was its third gathering in this old-fash- 
ioned and ever beautiful house, the corner 
stone of which was laid in 1818. Our ‘older 
men said, “We always have a good time at 
Danby,” and then they told us younger ones 
of that first meeting, a generation ago, which 
marked an epoch in Congregationalism in this 
region, 

It was the first time Dr. Edward Taylor had 
met with the association and this was the way 
of it. At the previous meeting at Owego 
he came with his letter from the Brooklyn 
Association, to find the brethren debating 
whether they should ever meet again. Con- 
gregationalism seemed doomed in this section. 
The Danby church was there in force to see 
whether it should remain Congregational or 
obey the presbytery to which its Presbyterian 
pastor belonged and perfect a Presbyterian 
organization. In the midst of the debate 
Edward Taylor jumped up and said: “As the 
Lord liveth, there is a mission for Congrega- 
tionalism here. I have brought my letter. If 
you will vote me in, and Danby will wait, we 
Will meet there in the fall. I am just back 


- from Jerusalem and I’!l tell you all about it 


the first night. Before that time I will go up 
to Danby and tell the brethren what Congre- 
gationalism means.”” His enthusiasm kindled 
his hearers like a spark. They took him at 
his word. Danby invited and the association 
accepted. Before the meeting Edward Taylor 
went there and gave them a reason for the 
faith of their fathers. The first night he 
lecturedon Jerusalem. The house was packed 
at every session ; the whole section was stirred. 
Brookton people were ready to organize as an 
independent Methodist church, but this meet- 
ing made them Congregationalists, and Con- 
gregationalists, stanch and strong, they are 
to this day. 

Since that meeting, thirty-three years ago, 
we have had Edward Taylor with us, and, 
like Paul, he has had on him “ daily the care 
of the churches.” This Danby meeting was 
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the first from which he has been absent. His 
greeting came to us from his sick chamber. 
We remembered that he would be eighty 
years old on the next Sunday and, like the 
‘sons of the prophets,” we began to wonder if 
our master were to betakenfrom us? Hough 
had gone, Beecher had joined the silent 
majority, and now Dr. Taylor alone is left of 
that heroic-age. Would he be spared yet a 
little longer? His spirit was on us all and 
our meeting was a good one from the start. 

Rev. B. F. Tobey’s address of welcome tell- 
ing us that he had earnestly besought Christ 
to come with us touched every heart. Rev. 
H. A. Ottman’s reply, telling that his father 
ministered in that very pulpit, and in that 
very corner the Holy Spirit called him as 
a boy, made that Presence real and near. 
The thoughtful, finished sermon of Rev. J. P. 
Manwell was preached with power. An ex- 
cellent paper on The Education of Jesus was 
by Rev. Edson Rogers, old-time crony of 
Thomas K. Beecher and pastor of the Cincin- 
natus Church for forty years. Mrs. Beecher 
added much to the value of the meeting by 
her radiant face and sweet, wise words. Hers 
was a ministry of benediction. 

The church at Oakland, Pa., joined the as- 
sociation. 


Record of the Week 
Church Happenings 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—First held, Oct. 4, a memorial 
service for Deacon Monroe, who died during the 
summer. This was the first break in the quartet 
of deacons who, though all men of strong individ- 
uality, have served harmoniously together during 
the nearly thirty-five years of Dr. McKenzie’s 
pastorate. 

CHEBOYGAN, MIcuH., laid, Sept. 20, the corner stone 
of an $8,000 edifice, with addresses by Drs. W. H. 
Warren and Jas. Hyslop. 

DANIELSON, Cr., wishes it understood that the 
raising of its debt, reported to have been done at 
its recent anniversary, was simply announced 
then among othet achievements, but that the 


payment was completed more than a year ago, , 


when pastor and people solemnly covenanted 
never to allow another to go beyond the end of 
the year. 


KEENE, N. H.—First is sending into neglected ; 


country districts of Cheshire County two Christian 
workers from the Northfield training school. A 
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three months’ experiment of this work will be 
made. Rev. E. P. Drew is pastor. 


Pennsylvania 


KANE.—Rev. C. A. Jones issued an autumnal mes- 
sage to his people, calling them to a ten days’ 
devotional service held Sept. 26-Oct. 6, “to pro- 
mote deeper spirituality among members, effec- 
tual yearning for divine love in the congregation 
and consecrated Christian citizenship throughout 
the village.” Recently the church and congrega- 
tion gave $4,500 in cash, and in the near future 
an Odell pipe organ will be built in the enlarged 
choir loft. 

SCRANTON, Tabernacle.—The Welsh Gymanfa, a 
feast of preaching, was held Aug. 30-S¢ pt. 2. 
First has replaced its plaster cornice in the 
auditorium by a steel one ; also, a room has been 
refitted for use of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Calls 


BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bushwick 
Ave. Ch., in the same city. 

BLANSHARD, FRANCIS G., late of Helena, Mont., 
to Edinburgh, O., accepts, and will also supply 
at Atwater. 

BOLTON, REDMOND A., Junction City, Kan., to 
Anthony. 

BREHM, W. E. (Eng. Luth.), Lawrence, Kan., to 
Osborne, a former charge. Accepts. 

Brown, GEo. E., Oacoma, 8. D., to Iona. 

BROWN, LUTHER E., formerly of Bedford, Mich., 
to Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

BRYANT, Rost. C., Lisbon, N.H., to Christian 
Union Ch., Rockford, Ill. Accepts. 

Core, H. R., last class Iowa Coll., to Harmony, Io. 
Accepts, with services also at Rosser. 

DAVIES, HOWELL, Wisconsin, to Johnstown, Pa. 
Accepts. 

DEKay, GEo. H., Los Angeles, Cal., to Lodi and 
Lockeford. Accepts. 

DICKINSON, GEO. R., Zanesville, O., accepted call 
to Columbia Ch., Cincinnati, and is at work. 

DOANE, FRANK B., recently of Cheney, Wn., to 
Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

DouGLass, RoscoE D., Alton, Kan., to Victor, lo. 
Accepts. 

Evans, Evore, Bethel Ch., Nanticoke, Pa., to 
Braddock. 

GONZALES, FRANK, Iowa Coll., to Lakeside and 
Pioneer. Accepts. 

GoRTON, PHILO, Farnhamville, Io., to Aurora, S. D. 
Accepts. 

GRINNELL, EUGENE I., Aurora, 8. D., to Dickens, 
Io. Accepts. 

GROVE, JACOB F., Pres. Wilton Coll. and pastor 
at Wilton, Io., to St. James Ch., Chicago, III. 
Accepts. 

HARDIN, RICHARD, to Compton, Cal. Accepts. 


Continued on page 561. 
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The Skill of the 
Cook 


Is demonstrated to the family 
through the medium of the 


food she serves. 
show the greatest 


Those cooks 
skill in 


making delicious and whole- 
some hot-breads, cake and 
biscuit who use the Royal 
Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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The Business Outlook 


Some slight reactionary tendency is to be 
noted in the general trade situation the country 
over, such tendency being most remarkable in 
the speculative markets ; an exception is to be 
made in cotton, however, which has risen very 
sharply and maintains much of the advance. 
With regard to distributive business the vol- 
ume continués on a very large scale, and in 
the industries of the country activity is still 
@ prominent feature. Pronounced weakness 
has recently developed in the cereal markets, 
the decline being ascribed to the large receipts, 
unsatisfactory cable advices and to liquidation 
on the part of tired holders. A disappointing 
feature in the grain situation is the failure of 
the export trade to show the decided gain 
which has been expected. 

Reports from the iron and steel industry 
continue to be the best put forth by any of the 
industries in the entire country. Foundry 
and Bessemer pig ironare very active, and the 
mills making finished and structural material 
are from two to three months behind their or- 
ders. Furthermore, orders for steel rails 
already booked will insure activity to the man- 
ufacturers well into next year. 

Not so favorable a picture is to be found in 
the direction of some of the other metals, 
notably tin, which broke quite severely in price 
recently. While copper is reported firmer in 
the London market, there is still a feeling 
that all is not as healthy as it might be in the 
entire copper situation. 

Boots and shoes are in especially active 
movement, and the leather and hide markets 
are correspondingly firm. The jobbing de- 
mand for dry goods and cotton goods shows 
some improvement and is fairly satisfactory. 
The market for raw wool is more active and 
woolen mills are generally pretty busy. 

The monetary situation vontinues to show 
no immediate signs of stringency, and rates to 
the right borrower are easy. Speculative 
markets have shown a dragging tendency, 
both in Wall and State Streets, but the charac- 
ter of the dealings in securities has been pro- 
fessional in the extreme. That is to say, the 
big men and the outside public have been 
absent from the speculative arena, and the 
stock market has been almost entirely left to 
the room-trading contingent. It is believed 
that the short interest in stocks is very large, 
and that on this account a sharp rally is over- 
due. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


bs ey E Andover, Mass., Oct. 1, by Prof. 

C. Smyth, D.D., Rev. John H. Grant of Meriden, 

t., and Margaret K. Hall of Andover, daughter of the 
fate Rev. Alfred H. Hall, former pastor at Meriden. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BARTLETT—In this city, Sept. 17, Mrs. Harriott 
Bartlett, widow of Charles L. artlett, aged 86 yrs. 

CLAPP —In Boston, Sept. 28, Miss Martha E. Clapp. 

NORTON—In Westfield, Mass., Oct. 4, Harriet F., wife 
of Lewis R. Norton, b4 years member of the First 
© Jongregational Church, and 24 years president of its 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary society, aged 73 yrs. 

SAMMIS—In ee. Long Island, Sept. 27, Sarah 
H. Sammis, aged 90 yrs., 7 mos., 8 dys. Formerly of 
South 1 eerfield. 

















MRS. ELIZA HASKELL WHITTLESEY 


Saturday evening, Sept. 28 Mrs. Eliza Haskell 
Whittlesey of La Grange, Ill., passed "peacefully from 
her earthly to her heavenly home. 

Mrs. Whittlesey was born in Munson, Mass., in ais, 
where she.resided until her marriage to Rev. Jobu 
Smalley Whittlesey of New Britian, Ct., in 1833, after- 
be gh lling her p ws — as pastor’s wife, in Spr —. 

Mass., and Bethel, Ct. Having purposed to devote 
thelr lives to the work of spreading the gospel on ee 
foreign missionary field, and the health of Rev. Mr. 
Whittlesey not permitting them to do so, they turned 
their energy and consecration to the home missionary 
work, and went to Iowa in the early days of that state. 
Here’ they labored, bearing many hardships, until the 
War of the Rebellion, when this brave-hearted woman 
gave her husband and two — ae sons to save 
their land for freedom. For the past thirty years her 
home has been with her only surviving child, Mrs. 
Myron Jay Carpenter. Born of the old Puritan ‘stock, 
Mrs. Whittlesey has preserved throughout her life the 
sweet dignity and rare faithfulness of — 
3 inciples which were characteristic of her ancest 

hese qualities, combined with a solicitude to he 
every one about her, won for her many warm friends 
eae = lived. “ Blessed are the dead which die 
n the Lore 





- E  Undertakers = 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The National Counsel 


And a National View Point 


Or it might be properly called a Sectional View 
Point—not in any anti-fraternal way, but for the 
sake of accuracy. This paper is read North and 
West, South and East. 

In evidence, please note the following: 


**No religious paper takes the place of The 
Congregationalist.’’—New Hampshire. 

‘* The Christian World number has rich va- 
riety and intellectual and apurnet vital- 
ity.’’—New York. 

‘*It is a great pleasure to have your paper 
in our home.’’—Tennessee. 

‘*To read The Congregationalist is a liberal 
education itself.’’—Georgia. 

**Your Western letter by Franklin could 
not be improved upon.’’—Ilinois. 

**1 feel that it is distinctly our denomina- 
tional organ. It has improved greatly.’’— 
Wisconsin. 

‘* The very best religious paper published.” 
—Kansas. 

**Your monthly issue is a great success 
from the reader’s standpoint.’’—Ilissouri. 
‘‘I¢ has as much enterprise as though it 
was published in the Interior or far West.’’ 
—North Dakota. 

‘*I shall be glad to get The Congregational- 
ist into the homes of our people.’’—Colorado. 


And much more might be added to support our 
earlier statement. This is the Counsel based on 
the foregoing: For a religious paper having an 
outlook upon the Christian world, having variety, 
intellectual and spiritual life suited to the home; 
educational, newsy; ministering to the denomina- 
tion and up to date—take The Congregationalist. 

Our special Fall Offer, if accepted, will secure 
to your friends or to you as new subscribers this 
paper until Jan. 1, 1903, for only $2, Club rate. 

Pastors will please note our advertisement on 
page 526. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Sick Headache 


Results from a bilious habit of the sys- 
tem which upsets the stomach at inter- 
vals—sometimes of weeks, days, or even 
hours. 

Its sufferers know pretty well when to 
expect the next attack. 

Its permanent cure depends upon the 
correction of that habit, and is effected 
by giving permanent vigor and tone to 
the whole digestive system. 


The medicine to take ix Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Ellen Maguire, 260 Angel St., Providence, R, L., 
writes: ‘I had been troub!] d with sick headaches 
all my life and nothing did me any good until I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which soon re- 
lieved me.” Equally strong testimony in favor of 
this great medicine is given by George McCluskey, 
1342 Clayton Avenue, Denver, Col , whom it cured 
of a daily headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Begin to use it at once. 





Be sure to see the beautiful production of 


“BEN HUR” 


at the 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building. Now Open. 
Mr. William H. Joslyn explains this great work as 125 
views in colors are thrown on a screen 28 feet square. 
A wonderfally instructive attraction. No extra price 


to see it. 
Admission 25 Cents. 








UNMARRIED ABILITY 


To plan a successful chiffonier you need a bach- 
elor of the 33d degree—a selfish, fussy, thin-skinned, 
mine-and-thine bachelor, the sort of man who can’t 
sleep if the clock is near the bed, and who hates 


children. 


His brain-throbs simply leap at the problem of 
allotting and stowing 340 miscellaneous articles so 
that they will be right at hand when needed. No 


married man can do it. 


Here is a bachelor chiffonier: Nine drawers of 
assorted sizes and a central closet with a 20 by 28 
You cannot but delight in the sub- 
divided, half-width and third-width drawers, and the 


plate mirror. 


variations in depth on different widths. 
It is a triumph of convenience. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral 




















ORNAM| NTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel 
Handsome, durable.- 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce. 
ments to church end 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
431 North &t., 





SSH 
NOAL00 





Kokomo, ladians, 





= and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... .« 
- « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 




















WARD'S 


“ BUNKER HILL” PAPERS 


Try No. (611 for ‘‘every-day’’ use. 
In all the new shapes. 25 Cts. per pound. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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Benevolent Societies 


man's J BOARD OF Seraeson, Re Room 704, Congre; 
uvcMfouse. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurers Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 
BostON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 01 
y. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Corres: mn Room 
tional it A Congregational 
evoted to the material, social, meral and reli- 
uests should be meee y- 
able to the Boston end ee: bu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicite 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ohemercane nd Sqceuey 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only), by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Re 
609 © tional House. Rev. Josh 


No. 

our, Gecretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
THE Womans SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 er A) sane. Annual member- 
shi $1.00; life mem — Be Mrs. Henry ©. 

Delano 0, Treas., Hotel Berke! ey, Boylston 8t., Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. How land, eae to whom aonosions and subscrip- 





ized 1827. 


tions and all cesraqnen sence relating to estates and 
sumaition 8 — d. ev. Joseph B. Clark, 
—a rion Choate, D. D., Correspond- 


ing Sec ped! to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


Woman Boe ay MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 607 ional House. Office hours 9to6. An- 
nual eh nip. 61-00; 00; life ¢ membership, .00. OCon- 
tributions solict izzie D. White, r. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF +) awatdinentes FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational 

Wiggin, Tressarer Charles i Swett, Publishing and 

Office in w York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twen! B8cona Set in Ohieago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churehes d pastors or 
ulpit Br yim in Massachusetts and in er States. 
Room oe House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the United 





treet. nations ma 
—, or to H. W. Hub! gat ts elt Ave. and 
Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 
THE St ge CHURCH os ay SOOIRTY 
ry ow” je Benaing. Rev. L. 


Treasurer, U: 
Charities Secretary New. York, ce. George A. Hood. 
Congregational House, tary. 
CONGREGATIONAL aminion. ye Gatetng 
smee Ree ae a ; wenty sev ). —— 
or 8 en r Twenty-seven ate 
boy — and \ cakeniee in sev ce 
free schools y F - Utah and Now Mi ag 8. a." 
Wikis .o Offices 61: 19, Ot 3 Col 
— Boston; 151 Washington S8t.. —— e 
CONGREGATIONAL OuUROH piece te f Boston 
ject is the omab, 
lishment and sup of 


Schools in on and fis aa fabarbe. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Ke’ 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawatida 8t., 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
wig solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G.S 
Treasurer, 704 Sears peers. Apply for aid to 
EB. Svea 609 Congregational 
NATIONAL COUNOCIL’S sta oa RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. A’ Secre' , Rev. Ed 
D., Hartford, Ct. ; : 
ford, Ct. Form Pe 
of the National 





-) 


], to be 
Relict as Drovied in the resolutions of eo National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL fe pba SCHOOL AND PUB. 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co! ional House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.. President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secre sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 

ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The adrainistrative expenses of de ent 
are wholly = by ap appropriations from the Busi. 
ness Departmen‘ Al Atributions from churches, 
Sunday schools =a individuals go directly for mission. 
ary work. W. can, Ph. D., 1s Field etary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is. 1 New England Superintendent for 


nee artment. 
¢ Business Department, in charge of the Business 
anager, and known in th thé trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pubis es The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
he Pilgrim Series of n Helps and Sunday school 
ks for Sunday schools and home reading, 
for chure hes and Sun 
@ books of all other publishers = 
ts is entirel ite 


wn. 
that of the Missionary De 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders 
subscriptions for Derlodicals from Ohio and all Sag 
east shoul’ be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior a west. 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


ich, however, 








Religious Notices 


Religi 1, " 








1 notices, addresses of ministers, 
sc, published endl dias heals hts toma Ras 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, under the 
Hnices of the Woman’s Board of Missions. — 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at loa. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Penacook, vie 
Hampshire, cordially invite absent and parses members 
to its 51st anniversary, Nov. zd, 3d, 4th. Former 
pastors and friends will participate "in the exercises. A 
profitable occasion is be ng pl planned. 

HN E. WHITLEY, Pastor. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofteamen. Sus- 
tains cuantatas ¢ coe mission 
homes Lad ng houses | in leading seaports at home 

and abroad; we des libraries for’ outers vessels; 
pubishes the Paatlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

Contribations to sustain its work are solicited, yn 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, pence 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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HuGHEs, HENRY R., Plainfield, N. Y., to Welsh 
Ch., Plymouth, Pa. 

LENNOX, ALEX. M., Kingston, Can., to Highland 
Lake, Col. Accepts. 

McCLAIN, C, F., to Tripoli, Io. Accepts. 

MARSH, BuRTON E., Hartford Sem., to Stacy- 
ville, Io. Accepts. 

MUSIL, JOHN, to Cyril Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

NEWCOMB, Epw. H., Bethany Ch., 8. Portland and 
Stroudwater, Me., to Second Ch., Biddeford. 

OADAMS, THOs. 8., to remain a second year at 
Morris, Ill. 

POLLOCK, A. F., Speedside, Ont., to Danville, Que. 
Accepts. 

RICH, ULyssks G., late of Dickinson, N.D., to 
supply at Arthur, with a view to the pastorate. 

ROBERTS, PETER, Yale Sem., to Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Accepts. 

ROBINSON, CHAS. W., Lakota, N.D., includes in 
his field. Cleveland district, Lawton and Edmore. 

_—* JAS. B., Thorndyke, Mass., to Lisbon, 


SPEER, W. J.; to Hydesville and Rohnerville, Cal. 
Accepts. 

STETSON, R. KIDDER, to permanent pastorate at 
Wyanet, Ll., where he has served for four years. 

STEWART, WM. J., Rosendale, Wis., to Clintonville. 

Be THos. A., Angola, N. Y., to Holdrege, 

eb. 

TALMAGE, CHAS. H., Barre, Mass., accepts call to 
Winslow Ch., Taunton. 

THOMAS, PERCY E., to Winona, Minn., for one 
year during Rev. Lester L. West’s absence abroad. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, New London, O., to N. Ridge- 
ville. Accepts, and will also study at Oberlin. 

WALKER, JOHN J., Yarmouth, Mass., accepts call 
to Westboro. 

WATSON, JAS. J., Victoria, IIL, to Summer Hill. 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, JAs., Shamokin, Pa., 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, W. D., Mt. Zion, Io., to Popejoy. Ac- 


cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 


CurTIs, CHAs. H., i. Worthington, Minn. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Geo. R. Merrill, R. P. Herrick, H. 
B. Harrison, J. E. Ingham. 

DANA, MALCOLM, o. Kingston, R. I., Oct. 2. Ser- 
mon, Dr. 8. H. Howe; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. C. McClelland, E. C. Moore, F. F. Emerson and 
F. B. Pullan. 

LOGAN, ARTHUR C., o. for foreign work First Ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26. Sermon, Rev. L. ¢ 
Rogers; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. A. Moffat, 
G. W. Gallagher and Dr. F. S. Fitch. 

THAYER, FRED’K D., o. and i. Dudley, Mass., Oct. 
2. Sermon, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. RK. M. Woods and T. C. Richards, 
Prof. C. 8. Beardslee and Dr. N. I. Jones. 

WILLIAMS, THOS. C., Sheridan, Wyo., MCHOEs, 
THos. W., Dayton, Wyo., NELLOR, CHAs, H., 
Lusk, Wyo., o. at state association meeting, 
Sheridan, Wyo., Sept. 6. Sermon, Rey. G. W. 
Crater; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. B. D. Gray, 
G. A. Gates, D. G. Bruce and B. J. Erwin. 


Resignations 


to Slatingtor. 


BRAND, CHAS. A., Huron, 8. D., his physicians ad- 


vising an extended rest. He willenter some other 
business for a time. 

CLARKE, CHAS. F., Whitneyville, Ct., to take effect 

* Noy. 30. 

DAVIs, DAvIpD L., Tabernacle Ch., 
Pa. 

DENNEY, OSCAR H., Columbia Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
Wiil retain care of Riverside Ch. 


Continued on page 562. 


Mount Carmel, 








For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “ It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia.” 








Educational 
Popular Bible Courses 


OF THE 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 


Boylston and Berkeley Streets. 
Bible Study Department Opens Oct. 20. 


Seventeen Courses, Coverin, i. Grades 
(women admitted to four). 
vas —— 


hovtHiLtien, 
OHN F. COW D. D., 
REV. L. H. DORCHESTER? PROF. R. L. ADERKINS. 
Special attention given to training for teachers and 


Christian workers. 

Opening lecture Sunday, Oct. 20, at 3 45 o’clock, by Mr. 
Don O. Shelton of New ork. Both men and women in- 
vited. Mr. Shelton lectures on the Ephesians, Oct. 21-23, 


in Association ey y. — —_—, Rs ss invited. 
‘ospectus 
GEo. W. stewavent, 





REV. J AMES M. G 


eneral ery, iss Boylston St. 
W. B. OLIVER, bible Study Department Secretary. 
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1847 
Rogers 
Bros’ 
“Silver 

Plé se 

That CAN 


Beauty 


and 
ege 
Durability 
“A in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
ay > etc., are assured if you 


purchase those bearing 
this trade mark: 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “ 1847 ”—take no 
substitute. There are“ Rogers’’ 
and others claimed to be “* just 
as good,” but like all imita- 
tions, they lack the merit and 
value identified with the origi- 
nal and genuine. 

Send for catalogue No. E 
International Silver Co., 
Successor to 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 


SoLp 

By 
LEADING 
DFALERS 











Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Menage. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


-JUNIUS W. HILL 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 








MADOACRUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A , Prin. Waban, 


WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS Mass. 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for ‘outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard roquegmens Allowance for service in 
nd Hospital. Twenty-second 
Sept. 1th. Ample instruction in actua 
JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Rea@’R. Near 
Hospital Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


year opens 
practice. 
City 








Teach Yourself 
The Easy 
SHORTHAND 


Price $1.00. 

REV. GEORCE BENEDICT, 
614 Congregational Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

Personal and Correspondence 
Instruction also. 





PENNSY LVANEA 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


The Misses Shipley’s Sehool for Girls 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Ma Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia, 
Number iimivea. Individual attention. Athletic and 


outdoor | 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 561.) 


DowpDiInG, HENRY W., Bethesda Ch., Edwards- 
dale, Pa, 

DREW, FRANK L., Waubay, S. D., his health com- 
pelling a return to Arizona. 

EVANS, JOHN C., Taylor, Pa. 

‘GREELEY, CLARENCE D., Braddock, Pa. 

LYMAN, E. FENN, Alcester, 8.D. 

MARGRETT, ALBERT, Burford and New Durham, 
Can., to enter evangelistic work. 

ScuDDER, DOREMUS, First Ch., Woburn, Mass. 


Dismissions 
AKESON, LUDWIG, Scandinavian Ch., Woburn, 
Mass., Sept. 30. 


Stated Supplies 


CAVERNO, CHAS., Lombard, [1l., at Plymouth Ch., 
Milwaukee., Wis., during the six months’ absence 
of Dr. Titsworth in Europe. 

DICKINSON, CORNELIUS E., Windham, 0O., at 
Columbia Ch., Cincinnati. 

DummM, Wo. W., Des Moines, Io., at Greenwood 
Ch., in that city, till permanent pastor is secured. 

THAYER, O. FRANKLIN, Waterford, Vt., at Second 

Ch., Jericho and Underhill, until Jan. 1 


Churches Organized 
ALAMEDA, CAL., West End Ch. 


Personals 


DEKay, GEO. H., who has recently accepted a call 
to Lodi and Lockeford, Cal., has been presented 
by a former parishioner with a Weber grand piano. 

ENGLISH, IsAAc N., Randall, Minn., will leave the 
ministry and devote himself to medical work at 
Bertha. 

PARKER, HENRY W., the first pastor of Central 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., was present and made a 
short address at the regular midweek service of 
that church, Oct. 4. He is now in his eightieth 
year and hopes to be present at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Central Ch. in 1904, 

SMITH, SAmM’L G., People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., has 
accepted the position of professor of sociology in 
the University of Mi ta in tion with 
his pastorate. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been granted six months’ leave of-ab- 
sence and will sail for England about the middle 
of October. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 13-19. Is Your Reading Helping 
Your Piety? Eecl. 12: 9-14; Acts 19: 13-20; 
1 Tim. 4: 13-16; Rey. 1: 1-3.~ 
Value of devotional reading. What should we 
read on Sunday? Does the desire to acquire a for- 
eign language justify reading a book of doubtful 
moraltone? Spiritual value of many secular works. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 534.] 











Meetings and Events to Come 


ANDOVER SEMINARY, inauguration of Protessors w. 
Platner and Chas. O. Day, Oct. 11, 7.15 P. “ 

BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Baill, Oct. 14, 
2 2» A.M. Reports from the meeting of the A. B. Cc. 


NEw YORK CLERICAL UNION, United Charities Build- 
ing, Oct. 14,11 A.M. Subject, Recent Thought on the 
Person of Christ ; speaker, Prof. W. A A. Bro 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ th aac Oct. 14, 
a union meeting. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C 
parlors, Oct a4 Subject, , Report of Tent Work; 





NATIONAL CounNcIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 


ag gy 3 zone CONFERENCE, Cent 
— - E, ral Ch., Chelsea, 


YALE gp rhc New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 


LAKE MOHONK be a ag OF FRIENDS OF THE 
INDIANS, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 16-18. 


by 5 > toga SouTH CONFERENCE, Uxbridge, Mass., 


‘Serer | MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL, 
ic 


a CHRISTIAN CONVENTION, 
ic 
GarmpaL CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, Boston, Oct. 
, 30. 
WoMAN’'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Park St. 
Church, Boston, Oct. 30. 


NariowaL | PRISON ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, Mo., 


Danbury, 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Colorado, Denver, Oct. 15-18 
E. Kansas Ass’n, Paola, Oct. 16-18 
Nebraska, Norfolk, Oct. 21 
Utab, Provo, Oct. 
Geo ~ Macon, Nov. 15 
Alabar Nov. 13 
Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


LAST EXCURSION TO NORTH ADAMS.—The pop- 
ularity of the North Adams and Hoosac Tunnel 
excursion has been amply proven by the large J 
crowds which frequented this delightful region on 
the previous excursions. The. beautiful Hoosac 
Mountains and the delightfully charming Deerfield 
valley are a rare sight at this season of the year. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 15, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will run the last excursion.of the season from 
Boston and the following stations to North Adams. 
Special train leaves Boston, Union Station, at 8.40 
A. M., stopping at Ayer 9.42 A. M., Fite burg 10.00 
A. M., arriving North Adams 1.15 p.m. Returning, 
train will leave North Adams at 4.30 P. M. on Oct. 
16. Tickets will be on-sale at Boston Union Station 
and at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington 
Street, and at above mentioned stations. 
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Rest your 


arms a. little; 
just a week or 
two. Wash with 
PEARLINE— 
soak, boil, rinse 
the clothes—just 
as directed. Then go back to 
the old way—soap and hard rub- 
bing on washboard, if you are 
willing. In any case you are 
better off—you are rested, and 
the life of the clothes is spared 
just that much. 640 

















’ They give a light 


\ i\\ that’s rich and bril- 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under thi five lines (eight 
words to the line), nde cabedtiers fity cent each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion 











Wanted for a new church: second-hand circular 
pews sufficient to seat about 600 persons, address with 
particulars atouce. D. Melville, Box 1,Woodmere, Mich. 


Wanted, by a young man, with satisfactory refer- 
ences, a home where he can work and have a portion of 
the time for study. Address W. T. A., care The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Housekeeper. A lady wants position as house- 
keeper, where one or more servants are kept, or as com- 
panion, attendant, or to take care of children. Best of 
references. Address R. A., careof The Congregationalist. 


Furnished Rooms to Kent. Widow of Cengre- 

tional minister has rooms $1.50 to $3.50 per week. 

ddress or call for Mrs. A Parsons, 57 Ridgeway 
Lane, Boston. (Directly at of State House.) 


Companion and Seamstress. A aehidio-aged lad 
of refinement would like situation as com on ani 
seamstress, or housekeeper in small family where a 
servant is Kept bey Se references given and also required. 
Address R. care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


Boa in beautiful and healthful vill also, if 
desired, i teemene ‘a = gv Be mo orn house 
tho: hly heate ace and fireplaces, bath, 
excellent table —~" Tina pan oy Best of references 
givenand required. Address Lock Box 191, Rondolph, Vt. 


A La ay of refinement and education desires a home 
in a Christian Lew where she can make herself gener- 
ally useful. Isa stenographer. and would act as 
amanuensis, adele secretary or Companion in traveling. 
ene ce be testimonials. Address C. D. 8.,care The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Wanted, by a lady of refined tastes, room and 
board, near the center of Medford; eas? of "park Street 
not desired. House owned by occupant preferred ; 
morning sun desired. ‘Will partly furnish room; Price 
pone: References exchanged. Address “ Miss 
E. A. 8.,” 30 Park Street, Medford, Mass 


PAMABERICAN eye ang Am enation 
tran ¢ 


apiet 5 ‘ee tA district, near two en a independen' 
of Rates moderate. For maps, e ress 
PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., ep aftalo N. Y. 











A Portable Fireplace 
The Bay State Franklin 


is an open stove or a portable 
fireplace. Suited to any room. 
Easily moved. Adapted for 
wood, coal or gas. Bright and 
cheerful. Just the thing for 
cool mornings and evenings. 
Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 
Boston. PROVIDENCE. NEw YORK. 


resets 
4 jest dey ‘ 











Church Equipment 
The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for Il- 
lustrated Price List. 





The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 


ELLS 


&teel Alloy Church and tchool Bis. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. D!°LL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 








or LAEE SUPEEIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

THE EB. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY: pattimarettd. 


FAVO ago barnes ty | SIN 
DR eg ae 


YBCO GENUINE 


West Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES 


EET US START YOM. 


7) Men and Women—at home 
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THE NEW HYDRO. CARBON ‘LIGHT 


) Fits any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant, re eo 
safe, easy to operate, costs less than two cents an hour. Sen d 
for our great combination offers on lantern slides. *Pan- 
pom spier's Ce ay 







° THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT 





and Burial. rm Bye rs. Free cir 
| cular “ The Bright White Ligne” ” tells of this invention 
which replaces all other lights for Exhibitors’ Use. WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestaut St., Phila. 





American Exposition 


incoln’s Life; an 








CH 





ETS prices. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON 


658 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





“ea 


BOSTON. 
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For Endeavorers. 
PRAYER MEETING 
:Y REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topir, Oct. 20-26. A Bad Bargain. Gen. 
95: Weel 

i. mat) makes a bad bargain when he sacri- 
fices the spirit to the body. Doubtless Esau 
was hungry and the pottage tasted good, but 
it cost (oo much. The stomach has its just 
claims, but when a man has to pay for a meal 
in the coin of the spiritual realm, eating be- 
comes an expensive luxury. There may come 
times when a man would better go hungry 
than to partake of food, the price of which is 
the tokens of a noble ancestry and the right to 
an honorable place in the world’s esteem. 
Samuel Johnson onee replied to a man who 
apologized for a doubtful act by saying, “A 
man must live,’’ with the characteristic re- 
joinder, “O no, it is not at all necessary.” 
Centuries after Esau there was another 
hungry man in the world who had fasted forty 
days, but when the tempter pointed out to him 
how he might satisfy his craving for food, 
Jesus Christ disposed of the matter by saying 
that a man should not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 





A man makes a poor bargain when he sacri- 
fices the present tothefuture. WeChristians 
must admit that there often is a certain mo- 
mentary pleasure in doing the unrighteous 
thing. We do not get people to strive for 
spiritual delights by decrying fleshly satis- 
factions. The wise man, however, will com- 
pare the satisfaction to be obtained from a 
good meal, or from the indulgence of some 
fancy or passion, with the gains that will ac- 
crue from higher sources of satisfaction by and 
by. Here isa boy, eating and enjoying a good 
dinner; the sight is a common and a pleasant 
one, but if you find him twenty years later 
caring chiefly for the things with which he 
fills his stomach or gratifies his sensual desires, 
the spectacle is profoundly sad. 





It is the part of wisdom to reflect that by 
and by the body itself grows old, its appetites 
more capricious, the pleasures arising from 
the use of the five senses become fewer and 
are apt to pall. He who has foreseen the 
approach of the days when the grasshopper 
is a burden and prepared for them by a 
reasonable discipline of his body and by the 
culture of his spirit may defy the coming on 
of the inevitable years. He has lived always 
with the future in view, and has stored his 
mind and heart with those thoughts and 
emotions, with those aspirations and affections 
that constitute true wealth. 





The writer to the Hebrews refers to Esau 
as that profane man. The Bible seldom calls 
hames—even Judas Iscariot is not pilloried by 
an objectionable adjective—so when a Biblical 
writer does speak of a man in this way one 
can almost see across the centuries the recoil 
of the writer from the thought of that bad 
bargain way back in the dim past. The 
reason why it does not pay to sacrifice the 
spirit to the body or the future to the present 
1s that man is made in the image of God; there 
Isa holy of holies within him. To ignore or 
to do despite to it is the essence of profanity. 





We shudder when we hear the name of 
Our Master taken in vain, but alas, there 
are far more profane persons in the world 
han those who so thoughlessly every day 
shatter in pieces the Third Commandment. 
he worst kind of profanity is the trampling 
ipon that spark of the divine within us that 
lifferentiates us from the brute and entitles 
bs, if properly developed, to fellowship with 
od and his redeemed ones. O, why should 
ve grovel on the ground like brutes when we 
night live as sons and daughters of the Lord 
od Alinighty! 
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Glenwood 


Ranges 





Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


CD BO DONG can sce s ih cvebdcwsecakdsccas $514,815.89 
POUR. DEP Macseasavapscccpeséprsces: babe cece 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds..............ceceerees 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds...................6-- 683,500.00 
Railroad Bonds........ nab deveuaads conbeones 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bonds.............seeceeees 144,700.00 
Railroad Stocks ..........scsceccecescecees 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust.Co. Stocks............ «.. 440,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 

BORE FP on icvcrcads scovedéncucscncece 160,400 00 


249,375.00 


608,932.29 
47,664.54 


$13,637 ,833.53 


Interest due and accru don Ist Jan. 1901 


LIABILITIES. 


EE Ninn tke cndicprdccecdnces vase %3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... 4,546, 125.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
RUG Es a ctcks cu dseasccadesorsodance 5,207,498.84 


5 AP iat $13,637,833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders #8,297,498.84 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 
H.J ee, XO } Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 8, 1901. 


Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly rec- 
ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. We have a number of other 
good investment stocks. Send for list. 
Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 

















r } 
22 Mears Without a Loss 
means a degree of watchfulness and conscientious inspec- 
tion of values on our part which makes a loan placed 
through us absolutely safe. 


5% ana 6% net 


can still be obtained with perfect security — First Mort- 
gages on improved Iowa and Missouri Farms. Let us 
send you list of opportunities. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri 





A Safe Investment 


WITH LARGE PROFITS ASSURED. 


Ladies and gentlemen seeking pone in- 
come should not fail to write us for particulars. 


Rubber Soled Leather Shoe Co. 


925 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 




















THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 

170 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Oriental Tours 


Our regular Oriental party sails in February, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece. A leisurely 
and thorough trip. Shorter tours sailing in January. 
Circulars ready. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
Successors to Dunning & Sawyer 
Congregational House - - Boston, Mass. 


| GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
| Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


'LEYLAND LINE 


| Every Wednesday, 

BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

| First Cabin, #40, $45 upwards, depending on 

steamer. Immense new steamers. 

| Splendid steamer “ Lancastrian,”’ Oct. 16; “* Devonian,” 

| Oct, 23; “ Cestrian,” Oct. 30; “ Winifredian,” Nov. 6; 
* Kingstonian ” (to London), Nov. 9. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 





I am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 








irregular tufts — 
hold it. 
brush. 


fi 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
tutts — cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
1 Adults’ 35c. thi 
Send for free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG, CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
Hole in handle and hook to 
Youths’ 25c. 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 





Evcning Dress 


In arranging your wardrobe for the | 
; shiny Be A Multitude of Counsellors 
winter, do not forget the Dress Suit; 






















Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and Rules of Life 
from the Wise of all Ages. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Ancient and Modern Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, by J. N. LARNED. Large crown 
8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19. 

A singularly rich and varied co)lection of the maxims 
and condensed wi-dom of sages of all times. It includes 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, mediwval, and modern aphorisms 
and proveibs, concise and pithy expressions of the 






and, if you do not care to pay the 






price required for such a suit made to 






order, purchase one from us ready 













made and in the latest style. $35 world « Rest judgment on tin most important wnliars of 
to O. - “ 
5 Footing it in Franconia 








We have long made the evening 





By BRADFORD TORREY. 16mo, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.20. 

seta ale ea cena ae This is a record of happy days out of doors in New 

dress suit ready to wear a. special - penn em a mountains. Its humor and enthusiasm are 
delightful, and the style is charming. 











feature of our stock, and our efforts 


The World Before Abraham 


s d According to Genesis I-XI. With an Introduction to the 
ciated. Pentateuch. By H. G. Mircuett, D. D., Professor in 
Boston University. Crown 8vo, $1.75, net; postpaid, 





in this direction have been appre- 










$1 90. 

Dr. Mitchell deals with the opening chapters of Genesis 
in the spirit of the modern historical scholar, reverently 
but without superstition. He treats The Origin of Things; 
Noah and his Times; The Origin of the Peoples; The 
Traditional Authorship of the Pentateuch; The Age of 
the Documents and the Order of Compilation ; and his book 
Net Fibs a as has the charm and the authority which come from the 

vigorous, direct, candid treatment of a matter of importance. 


We also furnish all evening dress: 








accessories, Shirts, Ties, etc. White - 







Piqué Dress Waistcoats. 

















Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Macullar P arker Company Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


Boston and New Vork 























A Great Commentary 


at about 


3 Former Price 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, formerly in forty- 
nine volumes at a list price of $73.50; now in twenty- 
| five volumes, from the same plates, $25.00 net. Single 
| volumes, $1.50 net, each being equivalent to two volumes 
in the old edition. 


This is a very valuable commentary, covering the en/iié 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light of modern 
scholarship. 
It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader end less technical, and with the |l+ad- 
| ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
surface of | relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 
Wright's A glance at the names of the writers in this series is evi- 
seats | dence of the scholarship and literary value of this great work. 
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Underwear : 
is produced by The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Marcus Dons, 
a new, scientific | W.G. BLATKIn, Grorer ADAM Smiru, R. F. Horton, JAMES 









ss. It meet 
ais vous. DEeNNEY, W. F. ApENEY, Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, W. Mu- 



















hygienic require- 
Mier wnt red nae | LIGAN, and others equally well known for their devout scholar- 
other undergarment, no | ship, the entire series being edited by Dr. W. R. Nico.t. 
It is coft to’ the skin resi The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
merece oF comfort. Rag « O _ ae | mage eg na ena greater ese: = he 
pe reg ’ 4 colored c'oth, with gilt title, and the se xed for safe ship- 
enon arestee uhh brough ment. The set can be sent either from Boston, New York, oF 





healthful dressing within the means 
of all. Ask to see it when selecting Chicago, as may be most expeditious and economical. Volumes 


year. Si tal , 
aes weed cokes «ll co. of the old edition taken in exchange. 
The Expositor’s Bible is controlled by us for the Conzre- 


75 Franklin St , New York. 
gational trade. On installments if desired. 
$3.00 down; $2.00 a month for 12 months. 
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